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THe Pouitics of HEGEL 






O much has been written during the last years about Ger- 
many’s Black Record, the Roots of National Socialism and 
the need for the re-education of the German people that we 
must be grateful to Professor T. M. Knox and the Syndics of 
the Clarendon Press for providing us with an adequate and 
fully annotated edition of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right.* For this 
is one of the essential documents of the case, and it is abso- 
lutely indispensable, if we wish to understand the ideological 
background of the German political tradition and the German 
conception of the state. But it is much more than this. It is 
also one of the most seminal books of the nineteenth century. 
It lies behind Karl Marx and the modern Communist ‘ideology. 
It inspired the Russian revolutionary intelligentsia before and 
after Marx. It had a great influence on Fascism, especially on 
the rationalization of the Fascist state by Gentile. Alone among~ - 
modern works, it had an equal influence on the conservatives 
and the revolutionaries and there is hardly a political movement 
in modern times that has not been affected by it in some measure. 
Yet in spite of its international importance, it remains pro- 
foundly and characteristically German, and it is not surprising 
that many thinkers have looked on it as the source of the ideas 
which have had such a devastating effect on European civiliza- 
tion during the last thirty years. “In the bombing of London,” 
wrote Professor Hobhouse during the last war, “I had just 
witnessed the visible and tangible outcome of a false and wicked 
doctrine the foundations of which lay, I believe, in the book 
before me.’ 
But if the Philosophy of Right i is the quintessence of Prussianism, 
' how is it that it should have had so powerful an influence on 
Communism and Liberalism, while National Socialism itself, 
which by universal agreement is the incarnation of the forces of 
evil in the German tradition, should have ignored it? In Rosen- 
berg’s Myth of the Twentieth Century there are only a couple of 
references to Hegel, both of them hostile, compared with 
seventeen references to Kant and a whole chapter devoted to 
Schopenhauer; whereas in Ruggiero’s History of European 
Liberalism, it is Hegel and the disciples of Hegel who occupy 


: Hegel’s Philosophy of Right. Translated with notes by T. M, Knox. (Oxford 
at the Clarendon Press, 1942. 215.) 
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the centre of the stage. At first sight this is very surprising 
when we read the bitter attack on German Liberalism which 
prefaces the Philosophy of Right, but if we read it more closely we 
find that the Liberalism which Hegel attacks has a much closer 
affinity to National Socialism than to Hegel’s own doctrine. It 
is the Liberalism of the first German Youth Movement, of the 
Wartburg Party Rally and the emotional appeal to the spirit of 
the German Vo/k and Land. It is even possible to see a certain 
parallelism between the cult of political violence, as shown in 
the murder of Kotzebue and the attempted murder of Ibell, and 
the attitude of National Socialism to the assassins of Erzeberger 
and to Horst Wessel. Against all this Hegel protests in the 
name of reason and law. “The special mark which it carries 
on its brow,” he writes, “is the hatred of law. Right and ethics 
and the actual world of justice and ethical life are understood 
through thoughts; through thoughts they are invested with a 
rational form, i.e. with universality and determinacy. This 
form is law; and this it is which the feeling which stipulates 
for its own whim the conscience that places right in subjective 
conviction, has reason to regard as its chief foe. The formal 
character of the right as a duty and a law, it feels as the letter, 
cold and dead, as a shackle; for it does not recognize itself 
in the law, and so does not recognize itself as free there, because 
law is the reason of the thing and reason does not allow feeling 
to warm itself at its own private hearth. Hence law, as I have 
remarked elsewhere in the course of this book, is par excellence 
the shibboleth which marks out the false friends and comrades 
of what they call ‘the People’.”’* 

All this applies to National Socialism as well as to the Liberal 
Populism which was Hegel’s enemy, and he was equally un- 
sparing in his denunciation of the anti-rational traditionalism of 
von Haller who was adopted as the official political philosopher 
of German Romanticism. Hence it is difficult to see in Hegel a 
Nazi or the father of Nazism.+ But when we come to the ques- 
tion of “‘Prussianism”’, the case is different. It is true that Hegel 
was not himself a Prussian and in his early writings he writes of 
Prussia with the antipathy that was so common among Ger- 
mans at that time. But this was before the great changes that 
made the Prussian State the intellectual leader of Germany and 

* Op. cit., Preface, p. 7. . 

+ It must be admitted, however, that Hegel at times comes very close to modern 
German neo-Paganism in his religious views: ¢.g. the passage published by Rosen- 
kranz in the appendices to his Life of Hegel (p. 552) in which the, latter advocates the 
encouragement and organization of the peasant custom of the Midsummer Fire 
as a popular festival. ‘“This joy in the Fire needs only to be taken in earnest,’’ he 


says, “‘in order to become a divine service. But it is not taken in this way. Man, 
in the Religion of Suffering, despises his joy and rejects the consciousness of it. 
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from the time that he went to Berlin and found in Altenstein, 
the Minister of Education, not merely.a patron but a disciple; 
he became the devoted servant of the Hohenzollern monarchy 
and one of the spiritual fathers of the new Prussia. 

There was indeed a kind of elective affinity between the 
Prussian State and the Hegelian philosophy. For the Prussian 
people, unlike any other people in Europe, had been made by 
the State and for the State, by a conscious process of military 
and political organization. For centuries the slow stubborn 
squires and peasants of North-Eastern Germany had been 
hammered and drilled into a new shape by the will of their 
rulers and the brains of their officials. Nor were the latter 
necessarily Prussians. The men who contributed most to the 
creation of the new Prussia in the nineteenth century were of 
the most diverse origins. Hardenburg was a Hanoverian, like 
Scharnhorst; Stein was from Nassau; Gneisenau was a Saxon 
and had fought in the English service in America; while in the 
eighteenth century some of the foremost servants of the Prus- 
sian State like Lucchesini, de Launay, and Suarez were not even 
Germans. 

Such a state was made to appeal to Hegel, who of all the 
philosophers of his generation—and indeed of all modern 
philosophers—had the strongest sense of the State and who 
realized most deeply the importance of the power factor in his- 
tory and politics. If history is the process of the self manifes- 
tation of Spirit, if it is the business of philosophy not to construct 
an ideal republic, but to comprehend the real world and the 
State as the centre of it, then the State which is most conscious 
of itself as State, and least inclined to subordinate itself to, or 
merge itself'in, civil society will be the best State. “If the state 
is confused with civil society,” writes Hegel, “‘and if its specific 
end is laid down as the security and protection of property and 
personal freedom, then the interest of the individuals as such 
becomes the ultimate end of their association and it follows 
that the membership of the state is something optional. But 
the state’s relation to the individual is something quite different 
from this. Since the state is mind (Geist) objectified, it is only as 
one of its members that the individual himself has objectivity, 
genuine individuality, and an ethical life.”’* 

In writing thus Hegel was setting himself in conscious opposi- 
tion to the strongest currents of contemporary thought; not 
only to the rising tide of European Liberalism but to the rational 
individualism of Kant and the eighteenth-century Enlighten- 
ment. In England, above all, both philosophy and politics 





= Op. cit., p. 156. 
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tended to the exaltation of the rights of the individual and the 
security of property and limitation of the powers of the state. 
Civil society was everything and the state was its instrument 
and servant. But in Hegel we already find the beginning of 
that degradation of terms which has transformed the classical 
“civil society” into “bourgeois society” and the “citizen” of 
the First French Republic into the “bourgeois” of Communist 
ideology. From the first he had stressed the economic character 
of civil society as a “Society of Needs” and had tended to regard 
the bourgeois as the sub-political type, the man who withdraws 
himself from the ethical totality of the state to serve the limited 
interests of his family and his class. Left to itself economic 
society becomes a blind chaos in which all the higher values are 
sacrificed. Man’s needs are capable of indefinite expansion and 
as wealth increases society becomes more inorganic, because 
wealth loses its relation to labour. “The bestiality of the con- 
tempt for all that is high supervenes. The volume of wealth is 
the motive, and the absolute bond of the people, which is the 
ethical element, disappears and the people is lost.”* Therefore 
the state must intervene to control this blind unconscious 
impulse by a corporative organization which defines the social 
obligations and functions of the economic and industrial society. 
“‘The sanctity of marriage and the dignity of corporation mem- 
bership are the two fixed points around which the unorganized 
atoms of civil society revolve.”’t 

Now it is important to remember that this dualism of a 
““biirgerliche Gesellschaft’ without political responsibility and 
devoted to economic activity, and a hierarchic bureaucratic 
state, which stands above and apart from the citizen body is 
not the arbitrary creation of Hegel’s political theory. It corres- 
ponds to the political realities of Hegel’s age and country. 
While in England “civil society” was a politically conscious 
community which embraced all men of property and at the 
same time played an active part in the government of the country, 
in Germany the conditions were still almost mediaeval. The 
Burger was not only a member of a caste and a corporation, he 
was strictly a burgess, that is to say his citizenship was not that 
of a nation but of a city which in many cases was actually a 
city state. Hence for a German the expression “bérgerliche 
Gesellschaft” held a totally different social content from that of 
the English “civil society”, of which it was supposed to be a 
literal translation. The inhabitant of the German Imperial 
Cities, which were still so numerous when Hegel was a young 





*Das System der Sittlichkeit (Werke, vii., 496). 
t Philosophy of Right, p. 154 (§ 255). 
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man, was a member of a little separate world segregated from 
the life of the state in the modern sense, and the pettiness of 
interest which such conditions generated is reflected in the term 
Spiessbiirger, “petty bourgeois”, which Karl Marx uses so fre- 
quently and with so much contempt. Above this little world 
there was the world of the princes and their courtiers and officials, 
the world of baroque palaces and Residenzstadte. And beyond 
that again was the remote and archaic pomp of the Holy Empire 
with its Diets and its Autic councillors, a venerable ghost the 
memory of which still shadowed the court of Vienna and the 
councils of the Germanic Confederation. 

Now in order to create a living political society out of this 
archaeological museum, Hegel looked not to the bourgeoisie, 
who seemed to him the most deeply sunk in selfish particularism, 
but to his own class,* the officials and the professors who 
seemed to him the class which by its very nature was dedicated 
to the service of the whole, “‘the universal class’. And since 
Prussia was the typical Beamtenstaat, a state of officials and 
officers in which the king himself was a glorified civil-servant- 
by-divine-right, it was right and proper that Hegel should 
find in Prussia his spiritual home, and the field in which to sow 
his ideas. 

Nevertheless his idea of the state had little in common with 
the cold-hearted calculation of Frederick the Great and his 
pupils. In his view the state is never a mere political instrument, 
it “must be treated as a great architectonic structufe, as a 
hieroglyph of the reason which reveals itself in actuality”.+ “We 
should desire to have in the state nothing except what is an 
expression of rationality. The state is the world which mind 
(Geist) has made for itself; its march, therefore, is on lines that 
are fixed and absolute. How often we talk of the wisdom of 
God in nature! But we are not to assume for that reason that the 
physical world of nature is a loftier thing than the world of 
mind. As high as mind stands over nature, so high does the 
state stand over physical life. Man must therefore venerate the 
state as the Divine upon Earth (das Irdisch-Géttliches) and observe 
that if it is difficult to comprehend nature, it is infinitely harder 
to understand the state.’t ‘““The march of God in the world 
that is what the state is.’’§ 

If this is rationalism, it is not the rationalism of the rationalists, 
and it is derived from very different sources from those of the 
Prussian tradition of statecraft. Behind the Hegel of the 





* Hegel’s father was an official in the Wiirtemberg fiscal service. 
t Op. cit., p. 228. t Op. cit., p. 285. § Op. cit., p. 279. 
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Rechtsphilosophie there is the youth who had once shared with 
H6lderlin the intoxicating vision of Hyperion—the true city 
in which man is one with the Gods, where the finite and the 
infinite are united in the totality of a living community.* How 
far apart their paths had led since those early days! Hdlderlin 
following his vision, like Eurydice, down to the dark under- 
world of insanity, Hegel never relinquishing his hold on reality 
until he had subdued it by the sheer force of thought and incor; 
porated it with all its contradictions and by all its Contradic- 
tions in the totality of an absolute synthesis. The turning point 
in Hegel’s thought seems to have taken place in 1802-3, at the 
same time: as Hdlderlin’s tragedy. It was then that Hegel first 
gave clear expression (in his pamphlet on the Constitution of 
Germany) to all those elements in his thought that we regard 
as characteristically Prussian: power politics, an anti-democratic 
conception of government, Machiavellianism, above all the 
exaltation of war as a necessary and health-giving law. of 
existence. 

But in the circumstances of the time in which Hegel wrote 
all these ideas were not so much Prussian as Napoleonic. It 
was the hour of Napoleon’s triumph and of Germany’s hu- 
miliation: not the humiliation of national defeat as in the years 
of Austerlitz and Jena, but the humiliation of internal disinte- 
gration when the German princes were fawning on the First 
Consul for their share in the spoils of confiscated Church lands 
and the débris of the Holy Empire. In those days Bonaparte 
rose above the satraps of Germany like a new Alexander, and 
it was in him and not in the Hohenzollerns or the Hapsburgs that 
Hegel found the pattern of his “world historical individual” in 
whom the movement of history is embodied and who trans- 
cends law and morality by his creative activity. 

These ideas were by no means specifically Prussian or Ger- 
man. They were in the mind of an age which had witnessed 
the French Revolution and had seen the dramatic succession 
of leaders—Mirabeau, Danton, Robespierre, Hoche, Moreau, 
Bonaparte—trising and being swept away in turn by the forces 
that they had embodied or created. “These are the living 
instruments of what is in substance the deed of the world mind 
and therefore they are directly at one with that deed though 
it is concealed from them and is not their aim and object. For 
the deeds of the world mind, therefore they receive no honour 





* This concept of “‘Tofa/ity”, which originates with Schiller, was of decisive 
importance in the intellectual development alike of Hegel, Hélderlin and Schelling, 
and through them the idea of the total community became part of the Romantic 
tradition, 
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or thanks either from their contemporaries or from public opinion 
in later ages.”’* 

If we go on to cast a look at the fate of these World-Historical 
persons, whose vocation it was to be the agents of the World 
Spirit—we shall find it to have been no happy one. They 
attained no calm enjoyment; their whole life was labour and 
trouble; their whole nature was nought else but their master 
passion. When their object is attained, they fall off like 
empty husks from the kernel. They die early like Alexander; 
they are murdered, like Caesar; transported to St. Helena, like 
Napoleon... . 

It is in the light of their common elements which constitute 
the interest and passions of individuals that these historical 
men are to be regarded. They are great men, because they 
willed and accomplished something great; not a mere fancy, a 
mere intention, but that which met the case and fell in with 
the needs of the age... . 

A World-Historical individual is not so unwise as to indulge 
a variety of wishes to divide his regards. He is devoted to the 
One Aim, regardless of all else. It is even possible that such 
men may treat other great, even sacred, interests inconsiderately ; 
conduct which is indeed obnoxious to moral reprehension. But 
so mighty a form must trample down many an innocent flower 
—crush to pieces many an object in its path. 

These are the words of the philosopher. Now hear the words 
of a man of action, a member of the Committee of Public Safety: 

The decisions for which we have been reproached we did not 
wish for the most part two days, a day or several hours before 
taking them. It was the crisis alone that produced them. In 
this sphere of tempests we could only see the common safety; 
we made a dictatorship without giving it any other name. 
Dictatorship we said in a voice that Europe could not drown. 
It was a dictatorship, a revolutionary government that led by 
violence to the Republic. We were statesmen; putting the safety 
of the cause entrusted to us above every other consideration. 
Do you reproach us with the means we used? But the means 
made that great cause to triumph, Our eyes were fixed too high 
to see that the ground on which we trod was covered with 
blood. Reproach us if you will but also say: ““They did not 
fail the Republic.’ | 

And if we turn to the greatest writer in the opposite camp 
—to Joseph de Maistre—we find not indeed Machiavellianism, 





*Philosophy of Right, p. 218. 
+ Philosophy of History (Sibree’s translation), pp. 32-4. 
¢ Billaud-Varennes. 
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but the same sombre conception of historic destiny and the 
immanent force of events as well as a far stronger justification 
of war and the sacrifice of the innocent than anything that Hegel 
wrote.* Afterall, a generation which had experienced twenty- 
three years of almost continual war was bound to give war a 
considerable place in its system of thought, and men who had 
seen Europe turned upside down and European society trans- 
formed by the power of the sword were all more or less believers 
in power politics. It is not in this that Hegel’s originality 
is to be found, but rather in the stubborn determination with 
which he maintained his faith in the rationality of history and 
of the State as the perfect embodiment of Spirit—the actuality 
of the ethical idea. He had deepened the eighteenth-century 
conception of law and: politics by his profound consciousness 
of the concrete reality of social change and the dialectical move- 
ment of history. He saw the State not as a political mechanism, 
but’ as a moral organism by membership of which alone man 
can achieve freedom and full moral activity. Man only acquires 
rights as member of a-social system, and this system is not a 
juridical abstraction, but a concrete living historical organism. 
History is a process of the construction of such organized 
systems which are at once systems of institutions and systems of 
minds, and thus it is a second world, a spiritual creation which 
can be compared to the world of nature in its diversity and organic 
inter-relation, while it transcends that world by its universal 
consciousness and its actuality of concrete freedom and ethical 
order. 

Now, according to Hegel, it is in the State that this process 
of organization culminates. It is the all-embracing organiza- 
tion, self-contained, self-conscious, self-determined: an au- 
tonomous totality, a complete moral world, the ultimate fruit 
of the tree of life, the “‘Divine Idea as it exists on earth’’. Thus 
Hegel lays the metaphysical foundations for that cult of the 
State which has become to an increasing extent the religion of 
the modern world. It is strange that a man who possessed 
such a deep and rich sense of history should not have realized 
that this attribution of absolute and ultimate value to a par- 
ticular social form limits the movement of history and impover- 
ishes its spiritual values. For it is only in the ancient oriental 
civilizations, which Hegel terms the first world-historical realm, 
that the State is a spiritual totality. Elsewhere culture trans- 
cends the State not merely ideally but sociologically so that it 





* E.g. the chapter, ““De /a destruction violente de |’ espéce bumaine’’, in his earliest 
work, Considerations sur la France, and the 7th Conversation in the Soirées de Sz. 
Petersbourg on the divinity of war. 
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is only in a society of states that the cultural whole is to be 
found. Even the city state of ancient Greece, which was the 
source and pattern of Hegel’s conception of the State as an 
ethical totality, was in reality itself.a member of a wider society, 
and it was this society, this Pan-Hellenic world, which was the 
true Whole in which the spirit of Hellenic culture found expres- 
sion. And this was still more true of Western civilization, all 
the typical achievements of which transcended the limits of the 
State and depended on the fruitful interaction and co-operation 
of the different European peoples. 

Moreover, behind this European community there lies in 
fact the historical reality of Christendom, the commonwealth 
of Christian peoples, which did not derive its origin from 
the State, but was on the contrary the spiritual basis which 
the European State assumed as given and from which 
its highest values were derived. Hegel’s extremely limited 
view of the nature of religion and the function of the 
Church made it impossible for him to do justice to these 
facts.. Hegel always declared that he was a Lutheran and he was 
in fact in his later years a loyal adherent to the official concep- 
tion of the Prussian State Church as exemplified in Altenstein’s 
ecclesiastical policy. But it: was a very residual and negative 
Lutheranism in which the Church had.became no more than a 
docile and sentimental Hausfrau of a State which itself embodied 
the spiritual principle in a masculine and objective form. 

Hegel was a true Protestant in the sense that he protested 
with passion and conviction against a Church which claimed 
to be the objective embodiment of the Spirit and the represen- 
tative of the transcendent majesty of Divine Law. But he was 
no less opposed to the sectarian Protestantism which turned 
men’s minds from the State and from the present world and 
absorbed them in personal piety. It is characteristic of Hegel’s 
“Lutheranism” that he found “the Hero of Protestantism” 
not in Gustavus Adolphus or Cromwell, but in Frederick the 
Great, the man who “had the consciousness of Universality, 
which is the profoundest depth to which Spirit can attain’. 
What Hegel valued in the Reformation was in fact that it had 
destroyed the Church as a substantial unity and had restored 
the unity of human consciousness in one universal objective 
moral organism—the State. For Hegel’s real religion is the 
Religion of the State: a hybrid growth which owes its external 
features to the official Lutheranism of the territorial Churches 
of the German principalities, but which derives its true inspira- 
tion from the ideal of the Greek City State, where, as he remarks, 
the name of the City “‘suggests not only a complex of political 
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institutions but no less that Goddess who represented the 
Spirit of the people and its unity”. 

To the last Hegel’s glorification of the State as the embodiment 
of the divine idea—as “‘this actual God”—tretains the traces of 
the Platonic idealism of his romantic youth when, with Schelling 
and Hoélderlin, he attempted to recapture a lost spiritual world 
of infinite reality and beauty. But this vision of perfection 
(like the vision of Blake and Wordsworth and Shelley in Eng- 
land) had no earthly relation with the actual conditions of the 
modern State, and the sour de force by which Hegel identified the 
two is a typical example of that irrational leap in the dark from 
Spirit to Nature and from Logic to Reality which is the Hegelian 
idea. The fact is that Hegel’s conception of Geist or Spirit is 
profoundly equivocal and covers an infinite gradation of mean- 
ings. When the Romantics at the close of the eighteenth century 
spoke of Spirit, they were using a word that was charged with 
immense weight of Christian tradition and mystical depth. And 
this is no less true of Hegel, who began as a theologian and 
remained in a sense a theologian to the end. But his identifica- 
tion of Spirit with rational activity—not only the creative activity 
of the cosmic Logos but also, and no less, the rational activity 
of the human mind objectifying itself in law and institutions— 
introduced another ¢lement into the conception, which deprived 
it of its transcendent character and opened the way for the 
complete secularization of both the concept and the system by 
the Hegelians of the Left, culminating in Feuerbach and 
Marx. " 

Now the conception of a society which should be the earthly 
embodiment of the Spirit—a Spirit-created and a Spirit-filled 
organism—was no invention of the Romantics; it was a common 
possession of the whole Christian past. Indeed this society 
was the spiritual home of European man to a greater degree 
than the state, and not least in Germany where the territorial 
state possessed only the bare bones of political authority and 
military power without the organic life of a true civil society. 
Consequently when Hegel transfers to the State by a coup d’ esprit 
the rights and prerogative of the spiritual community and 
arrays the grim skeleton of the police state in the royal robe of 
Divinity, he is net only denying the Christian doctrine of a 
supernatural order and a super-political society, he is not even 
doing justice to the social ideals of the Romantics in which he 
had once shared. The words which Hdlderlin’s Hyperion 
addresses to his friend Alabanda before their parting are a 
prophetic criticism of the false path his friend was to follow to 
the misfortune of Germany and of Europe. 
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You grant the State yet too much power [he says]. It should not demand 
what it cannot compel. For the gift of Love and of the Spirit cannot be 
forced. Let it leave them untouched, or let men take its law. and nail it 
to the pillory. By Heaven he knows not how he sins, who would make 
the State a moral schoolmaster. Whenever man has sought to make the 
State his heaven, he has made it Hell. 

The State is the coarse husk round the fruit of life and nothing more, It 
is the wall round the garden of human fruit and blossom. 

But ofvhat use is the wall round the garden when the earth lies dry and 
barren? Only the rain from heaven can help. 

O rain from heavén, O breath of the Spirit, Thou wilt restore to us the 
springtime of the peoples. 

The State has no jurisdiction over thee. But if it does not hinder thee, 
thou wilt yet come, thou wilt come with thire almighty glory and raise us 
above mortality.* 


This eschatological vision of the descent of “the youngest, 
fairest daughter of time, the new Church’’, is almost identical 
with the vision of the renewal of Christendom with which 
Novalis concluded his Ewropa, while at the same time in England 
William Blake was creating a similar apocalypse on a gigantic 
scale in the series of epics which culminated in Jerusalem. The 
descent from these cloudy summits of the romantic Sinai to the 
worship of the Secular State, that Golden Calf in the desert of 
materialism, is one of the strangest events in the history of 
European thought, and the philosophy of Hegel remains as a 
mighty monument and symbol of this spiritual journey into the 
wilderness. 
CHRISTOPHER DAWSON. 





ON THE STEPPES 


DS falls here early, at six o’clock, and the night is imme- 
diately very dark and windy. The wind is cold and 
brings snow after a fine day, or rain after a clouded sky. At 
night the solitude and utter isolation of the village in the midst 
of the desert steppe become physical sensations. The nearest 
railway station is scores of miles away and the trains are in- 
credibly slow. The nearest “track” is also very far away—it is 
a broad track, without any hard surface, rather like the caravan 
routes trodden by camels in deserts smaller than that of Russia. 
Before dark some neighbours came to the house in which the 
four of us are staying. They are mostly women. The men are 


= 





os Hdlderlin, Werke (Insel Ausgabe) p. 456. 
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serving, or else they felt it would be safer to stay at home: allies 
may be allies, but little good can come of meeting foreigners. 
One nevef knows. The women seem to be bolder—or perhaps 
more inquisitive. I already know their names—rather the names 
of their fathers and their husbands. I see them walking gingerly, 
sometimes clinging to the wooden enclosures in front of the 
houses, for the mud in the wide road passing through the village 
is truly Russian, treacly and knee-deep. They come in just as 
we are lighting in the big stove the tarred torches which serve 
as lamps (there is some paraffin, but it has to be used sparingly). 
For many centuries Russian peasants had been using such torches 
during the long winter evenings. In the corner of the room 
there is an icon—I saw icons in practically every cottage. Usually 
the wife says it belongs to her and the husband produces the same 
excuse if he is asked any awkward questions. More religion 
is tolerated among the women than among the men. When 
the women come in, I feel that they are tempted to greet us, as 
they have always done, with the name of Christ.. They never 
dared to do it. But as there is no new greeting, they stand 
about, rather embarrassed. Then they sit down around the 
huge stove, which can be used for baking bread, for sleeping 
on it and for many other purposes. It has remained the most 
important part of the Russian peasant’s living-room. Now 
there are on the walls portraits of Stalin, Voroshilov, Marx and 
Engels. Asked about Stalin, the housewife was very eloquent; 
she called Voroshilov “our hawk”—the traditional term of an 
old legend applied to a Soviet marshal. So were called in the 
folk ballads Stenka Razin, the Volga pirate; Pugachev, chief of 
a popular rebellion; Dymitri Donski, conqueror of the Tartars; 
and many other brigands, leaders and soldiers whose adven- 
turous deeds stirred the sentiment and imagination of the people. 
So will be called the future heroes of Russia, as long as there 
is a Russia. 

But the knowledge of the good housewife soon ran dry. She 
was cautious on the subject of Marx, to avoid a blunder. “He 
was vety wise. ... He wrote books. ... He has done it 
all. . .”’—-but what? As to Engels, he was a total mystery. 
She only knew that his first name had been Frederick. A Chris- 
tian name is more easily memorized. She knew that he had 
been a relative of the other one, that he also wrote books and 
also was very wise. Voroshilov appeals to the imagination 
of the people, but the two aliens slip by unobserved. Stalin 
and Voroshilov are to be found in almost every house, but 
Marx is often replaced by Lenin, Engels by Budienny or 
Timoshenko, or even one of the minor deities of the Red 
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Olympus. The change seems significant enough. I saw it in 
many, many Soviet villages. And the peasant woman in the 
house in which we stayed was young. She was under thirty. 

The evening parties are invariably attended by the local 
Party dignitary, whose duty it is to guard the political orthodoxy 
of the kolchoz and its inhabitants (he is probably afraid that 
we might be spreading foreign propaganda and that it might be 
successful). I know that he had looked with uneasiness at the 
Polish platoon which came from the camp of Tockoie, where 
two Polish divisions are just being formed. He knew that in 
the fields of the kolchoz there were rotting potatoes, which 
nobody brought in, for many men had been called up and the 
others were too lazy to work. They dug up just as much as 
they needed for themselves and damned the rest. 

He knew, from the experience of the other kolchozes, that 
the Poles would dig out all the potatoes, even the half-frozen 
and rotted ones. They would take some of them to their camp, 
where food is very, very short. But they would leave the rest 
for the kolchoz. These Polish soldiers, who had just left the 
“‘lagers”’ of which people speak only in whispers, may be useful, 
but they are alarming. The sleepy kolchoz lost in the steppes 
beyond the Volga was swept, before the snowstorms of the early 
winter, by something that seemed to the guardian of official 
morals to be an ill wind. But the guardian himself was not in 
the best of health. He complained almost continuously, though 
the village women said that he used to be perfectly fit until the 
war and the call up. Still, perhaps he was not quite well, for he 
dozed off very easily. He yawned and fell asleep during a 
conversation, or he would go out, probably to bed. His depar- 
ture enlivened the conversation, just like a handful of match- 
wood thrown into the fire makes it blaze with a brighter flame. 

I have known many villages in Russia at various times, but 
I saw one like this for the first time when I went from Kuibishev 
to visit the Polish troops and joined a platoon going to late work 
in the fields. I am glad to see it, because I know that it is typical 
of the majority of villages in the vast country. It is quite unlike 
the villages of White Ruthenia or Ukraine. It is like a negro 
village in having no history. The past is simply not there. 
There are in the west of Europe villages with a history of a 
thousand years or more; there are in Poland villages that have 
seen many centuries; in Ukraine and Russia there are some that 
remember the eighteenth century—but the great majority of 
Russian villages know nothing of their past, even fairly recent. 
There are villages in the steppes, which appeared late, like the 
town of Samara—now Kuibishev—or the port of Odessa and 
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many other towns. The time of the tzars is a dim and distant 
past. ‘There is a vague memory of imperial tax collectors, but 
their visits were infrequent and the taxes were low. There 
were portraits of the Tzar, surrounded by white-clad daughters, 
and young men used to be called up for military service, to 
return after a few years with disquieting tales of distant parts. 
Nobody remembers the times of peasant servitude, for these 
are lands put under the plough less than half a century ago. 
There were no mansions to be plundered, no English parks to 
be cut down and no squires to be butchered with the deliberate, 
sadist cruelty characteristic of Russia—and of Spain. As in 
native villages history begins with the arrival of the whites, so 
in these Russian villages of the east—perhaps 70 per cent of all 
the rural area of the country—history begins with the arrival of 
the Reds. The first world war ; the Revolution ; the civil war— 
these are the earliest historical events known to the people of 
these remote and vast provinces. 

Young girls and young women ask about the present world: 
about England, America, Japan. All the other countries belong 
to a strange, nebulous outside world of which literally nothing 
is known. Even the names France, Spain or Poland are almost 
unknown. But the older women remember something of the 
brief history of their village and province. They tell stories 
well known to everyone, just in my honour, to reward me for 
the replies which I had given to their questions. All the others 
have heard these stories a hundred times, but they still seem to 
enjoy them, like children eager to listen again to the familiar 
words of a favourite tale. 

“‘After the Bolshevik war’ (that is the civil war), says a 
middle-aged woman whose appearance might be improved by 
the addition of half a dozen front teeth—‘“‘after the Bolshevik 
war, and even while it was still on, only women were left here. 
Quite alone... '.” 

“Just like now, 
fully. 

“Now you have plenty of men, and the Poles are here, too. 
But then there was nobody to do the work. How can a woman 
live alone? Plough and harvest and bring the crops in and work 
about the house. . . .” 

The woman broke off, to hear the understanding approval 
of the othess. 

““And then,’”’ she went on, “we also had visitors, but not like 
you, coming only for a few days, to dig potatoes. Men used to 
come from Moscow, from Tula, from Orel and Voronez! The 
civil war was there and their land is poor—nothing to our Volga 


”” one of the younger women sniffed mourn- 
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soil” vr lordly pride of people from fertile plains rang in her 
voice). 

All present nodded in agreement. The woman was a splendid 
narrator. She was supposed to be telling the story to the visitors, 
really only to me, for I was the only one to ask questions about 
the nameless hamlet in the Volga steppes. But her neighbours 
listened to the old story with interest. 

The woman stopped for breath, or perhaps to refresh her 
memory, and went on: 

‘They were real men, faithful orthodox we used to call. them 
in the old times. Big, like a stove. With hands—like that” 
(an eloquent gesture made her meaning clear, though it was 
dark in the room). ‘“‘A beard like a broom. A voice like a 
priest’s. Tfu,’ she corrected, “‘like a priest’s when he sings in 
church the mo/ebni. Hard working, steady, strong. Just look 
at him—a bull.”’ 

There was a sentimental sigh somewhere in the corner. “Eh! 
which one is missing her man so much? The war has been on 
for only half a year and you want it so badly already?” the 
older woman teased. 

Giggling broke out and distracted the listeners. I was the 
only one to listen to the rest of the tale. 

‘‘A man would come into the house and stay. He tilled the 
fields and did everything. The woman cooked his food. He 
was the husband.” 

‘“‘And what happened when the husband came back ?”’ I asked. 

“If there were children, he turned back. If there were no 
children, he turned the other man out. But husbands seldom 
returned. Some were killed in battle, others lost as prisoners 
and others hung by the Bolsheviks or the whites. And some 
perhaps found other women and stayed with them. Our Russian 
land is big and it is not hard to find a woman and a house.”’ 

There was a fresh animation in her voice: 

“Only the men from Tambov were insincere. They would 
plough, sow and harvest. Then at night they would load on a 
cart all the best they could lay their hands on and take it to their 
Tambov province. They even took pigs.” 

“Probably for the wives they kept there,”’ she added bitterly. 
‘Later our women grew cautious: they would not take on men 
from Tambov. .. .” 

Then she returned to the present day: 

“Well, now you got men from far away, from Poland. Which 
one will you choose? Eh? Mind they don’t treat you the 
Tambov way... .” 

And she chuckled with the evil leer of an old woman, a woman 
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that knows much, a woman that no one would approach as they 
did before. 

The other, younger women, shuddered at the sight of the hag. 
The lieutenant commanding the platoon, a young lawyer from 
Vilno, smiled quietly. _He knew, as well as the women, that 
his.soldiers had already met with warm hospitality. 

The tarred torches flickered unsteadily, like the conversation, 
which touched many points: about the tall houses in America 
and was it true that a pair of stockings was given to every member 
of the audience in American cinemas; was it true that the Ger- 
mans had invisible aeroplanes and did I see the King of England 
and “Show do people like us live over there”? Distant towns 
and worlds come into focus in such a conversation like things 
seen through a telescope when we turn the knob and find our 
range. What eager curiosity comes up on such dark nights in a 
lost Soviet village of the steppes! The Press hardly ever reaches. 
it. When it does, it brings heroic front communiqués, orders 
from Moscow, Party appeals and little else. The loudspeakers, 
set by the radio headquarters of the district, pour out streams of 
propaganda, a mixture of statistics and appeals, music and 
instructions. A Jive man, who sits there and talks, a real person 
who had seen all those places and came here, a man who came 
by aeroplane from Kuibishev—which is already in the great, 
distant. world—and then from Buzuluk, which is also very far 
away, that is something quite different. The people of the 
steppe village need a very direct approach to stir their imagina- 
tion. They want to see the speaker. I know that in every 
house in which there are Poles similar conversations are now 
going on. Questions are asked and answered. 

Our old woman carried on her tale: 

‘They told me that the Poles had arrived. I did not believe 
them. Where should they have come from? Why in Buzuluk? 
Poles? During the last war we had here Austrians. They 
were prisoners. They used to make nice rings of some fine 
metal. And now they tell me: the Poles are here, soldiers, 
friendly with our people, and they have crosses. Then’—she 
mentioned a name—‘“‘went out to see, she is always curious. She 
came back and told us all: it was true. She showed us a cross. 
A lovely tin cross to carry on your chest. The soldiers gave it 
to her.” 

In the dim room, with the photographs of the Party leaders, 
bearded Marx and pensive Engels, plunged in darkness, I noticed 
again the lieutenant’s discreet smile. The room listened in 
silence. I did not smile at all, though I knew why the lieutenant 
did. Every Polish soldier that left the Soviet prison wore a 
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cross. Many did not carry one when they entered it. Some had 
not worn them for a long time. Besides, all crosses and other 
“objects of devotion” were taken away on admission. They 
were prohibited. But the crosses appeared again. Men made 
them with prison bread, with wire, or with a piece of bone that 
might be in the soup. I saw crosses made of fish-bone, of card- 
board and glue, of string and thread, even. some made from 
buttons and from badges of rank torn off the uniforms. All 
possible and impossible. materials. were used. The. Austrian 
prisoners of the last war are still remembered by the rings they 
used to make. The Poles will be remembered in Russia by 
their crosses. 

“Tell me,” said the woman, “‘do people in Poland, in the 
West’’—(the world seen from some lvanovka or Pietrovka is 
uniform and simple)—“do they really believe in God? Do they 
have churches and priests and services and,all? And they are 
civilized, educated people, aren’t they? They believe in God. 
Is there a God?” 

These were risky questions. They might well be classified 
here as counter-revolutionary. propaganda, and a simplest 
answet would be even more dangerous, I did not want to do 
anything that might have an unfavourable influence, however 
slight, on the good relations between my country and Russia. 
I therefore replied vaguely and generally, stressing the achieve- 
ments of Russia in the last twenty years. A score of eyes gleamed 
in the semi-darkness and then the questions came again, always 
the same. How do people live in the West? How are things 
there? 

One of our group was more willing to reply, and he spoke 
more fluent Russian than myself, so that I preferred merely to 
listen to the questions. The room was getting darker, for there 
is a shortage of wood for torches. People were just shadows. 
They looked like the hieratic, lifeless saints of the icons of 
Byzantium. And yet it seemed to me that the village was 
genuinely loyal to the Soviet regime. It seemed that collecti- 
vization had been accepted without much opposition. I racked 
my memory. Yes, there was not much struggle in Russia proper. 
There was violent, desperate resistance in the Ukraine, in White 
Ruthenia, in the Caucasus and on the Don, where there were 
prosperous Cossack farmers. The vast plains of Russia itself 
did not provide much news at that time. They are more isolated 
and things which happen there can be more easily concealed from 
the world, it is true, but I think that there was really little 
opposition in that part of the country, where there was much 
less attachment to the soil, to a certain definite piece of land. The 
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individual gardens at the backs of the houses are here neglected 
and full of weeds, while similar gardens in Ukraine, near Kiev 
or Berdychev, are carefully kept. One can always tell, by look- 
ing round the countryside, whether the inhabitants have a feeling 
for their land, whether they have lost it or never had it alto- 
gether. Many districts of southern France testify to a strong 
urge to emigrate to towns and indifference to land; the thousands 
of small gardens in Germany prove that in spite of industrial 
development people still love their soil. In these distant parts 
of Russia cultivation is recent; before it came there was only 
the wild, boundless steppe—then a form of traditional collec- 
tive farming known as mir. There was nothing to destroy and 
little to reform. To build a factory in the middle of London, 
one would have to expropriate many people and pull down 
many houses; but to efect the same factory in the Scottish 
Highlands one would not have to destroy anything—except 
their beauty. Religion seems to have been the only thing in 
that part of the country to have been cut down by the keen 
scythe of Communism in its sweep across a continent. The 
peasants want prosperity. They vaguely realize that they have 
not got it. They feel, even more vaguely, that some other 
countries, without more natural wealth, are far more pros- 
perous. They do not deny that Communism brought progress 
—for Communism meant for that part of the world the tractor, 
wireless, ambulant cinema, sometimes even electric lighting. 
They do not believe that prosperity can be achieved only by 
discarding Communism. But the deep undercurrent of religious 
feeling is the strongest element of unrest in that remote village 
lost in the huge steppes of Russia. 

I_ know why the lieutenant had smiled when someone said 
that all the Polish ‘soldiers wore crosses. One of our generals 
once described his division, still waiting for weapons, as the 
largest trust for the production of devotional objects in the 
U.S.S.R. In one of the other houses in the same village there 
was even a larger party than ours. A Polish sergeant, Sojka, a 
locksmith by trade, a Lwow man, derived tangible benefits from 
the religious feelings of the population. He had asked me for 
the empty tins: I had taken some tinned food from Kuibishev, 
as it is almost impossible to get anything on the way. Sojka, 
like many other Polish soldiers, was manufacturing crosses. 
It struck me as rather odd that the local people, since they wanted 
crosses, did not make any themselves. After all, there are still 
many priests, deacons or nuns hiding in the villages, cele- 
brating in secrecy marriage and other sacraments. They get paid 
for their clandestine services and they live quite comfortably, 
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by Russian standards. Of course, some of them are caught 
and then they are not so comfortable. I even heard about 
false priests, who carry on the same religious practices, although 
they have never been consecrated. But it apparently did not 
occur to them to make crosses. When the Russian people began 
buying crosses from the Poles—in towns, markets and kolchozes 
—the Polish soldiers began to make them in quantities. Fora 
cross they could get even the most valuable commodities of all: 


‘tobacco and vodka. Sojka is an expert. He discusses the respec- 


tive merits of tins with Soviet fish from Kamchatka; with 
American corned beef and with Nestle condensed milk. The 
latter were apparently the best. In the evening, he makes crosses 
in his billet. People wait for them with infinite patience and 
with even greater eagerness than for the news we bring them 
from the world outside the U.S.S.R. Sojka started making 
crosses in prison from genuine piety, then he made them for 
friends who did nct have his skill. Now he makes them for a 
living. He even makes—to the indignation. of some of his. com- 
rades—crosses of the orthodox pattern. _1 admired not only 
the generous tolerance of the Roman Catholic for the: Eastern 
Church, but his commercial ability. I believe that orthodox 
crosses fetched much higher prices:in tobacco and vodka—the 
accepted currencies of the Soviet village—than ordinary Catholic 
crosses. The extra work put in by the Polish locksmith of Lwow 
was well worth the trouble. 

The night was dark over the Volga steppes. A heavy wind 
brought in turns snow and rain, flooding huge fields and wasting 
the crops. The roads were also flooded and would be impassable 
until the first frost—and so was the village-kolchoz without a 
history and without a past, which could remember of ‘the times 
before the revolution only one thing: that there had once been 
God. The chutches and priests may have disappeared, but 
religion did not. There may even be distrust towards the 
church and clergy, but the religious feeling is as strong as ever. 
It may find expression in dark superstition, in barbarous prac- 
tices and beliefs which could not survive contact with civiliza- 
tion, but it is still there. That is perhaps why the Polish soldiers 
who wear and make crosses, met with so much quiet sympathy 
in the Russian villages. 

KsSAWERY PRUSZYNSKI. 
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RussiA, EAST AND WEST 


E can distinguish two psychological types of individuals, of 

nations, and of cultures: the one enclosed in itself, seek- 
ing perfection and finding it in the finite ; the other longing for 
new worlds with boundless possibilities, seeking perfection in the 
infinite. The culture of the former type is autarchic and “‘classi- 
cal’’. Classicism is precisely the search for perfect forms in one’s 
own self-sufficient and isolated world. Yet there is a law which 
constantly threatens the “classical’’ feeling for life—the law that 
no sphere of being, except God, who is life eternal, has the source 
of life in itself. Every self-sufficiency and self-isolation bears 
the threat of exhaustion and disintegration. Creative life is 
only possible if there are infinite potentialities, if there is still 
matter unconquered by form—a “‘Dionysian” element not yet 
crushed by limits and boundaries. . . . « Here arises the problem 
of Russia, East and West. 

The notions of East and West are very flexible and even 
precarious. The conception of East and West which has become 
prevalent of late is not preof against criticism. Generally an 
opposition is established between the Graeco-Roman civilization 
and the East, and it is forgotten that the former was continually 
subject to the influence of the latter, without which indeed it 
could not have existed. The god Dionysius entered the paths of 
Greek culture ; he came from without, from Thrace. Without 
this Eastern god the greatest creation of the Greek genius, the 
Tragedy, would have been impossible, though the Eastern ele- 
mients in Greek Tragedy were re-moulded and fitted to the frame 
of Greek consciousness. Orpheism is permeated by Eastern 
elements, and they are very strong in Plato as well, who may even 
be called an Eastern philosopher. The Greek genius of Apol- 
lonian forms subdued the stormy Dionysian principle, but with- 
out it it could have achieved nothing. 

The new humanistic Europe has inherited from Greece her 
rationalism and positivism, which it regards as the symbol of 
Western civilization. But this was not the Greece of the 
Mysteries and Tragedies, of Heracletus and Plato, and certainly 
not of Plato the creator of myths, of the deep elemental layer of 
Hellenic culture. 

There was a moment when Greece turned to the East as 
compared with the Roman West. The Hellenistic age, per- 
meated by a universal spirit, broke through the boundaries of the 
Graeco-Roman civilization and the East and West entered into an 
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unheard-of communion where, moreover, the East exercised 
an overwhelming spiritual influence over the West. Here begins 
the history of our age, which is the creation of Christianity. 
Rome, the West par excellence, was spiritually conquered by the 
Fast, by the Eastern world outlook and by Eastern cults, for 
Rome itself was quite devoid of any definite marks of religious 
and philosophical genius. The “orientalization” of the West is a 
general feature at the beginning of our age, which alone made the 
triumph of Christianity possible. “Jerusalem’’ was victorious 
over “Athens” and “Rome”. The light came from the East, 
from the Eastern deserts and not from the “‘classical”’ civilizations. 
The East is the land of revelations; there God spoke with man 
face to face, and all religions had their origin in the East. It is 
true the West fulfilled the creative mission of Christianity, but 
this creativeness was realized: through civilization ; this creative- 
ness was a new manifestation of the “‘classical” genius of the 
West. And very soon the West began to isolate itself within the 
limits of its “‘classicism’’. The boundless and limitless East 
began to recede from its historical dynamic. The Renaissance 
resulted in a progressive chrystallizing of the humanistic civiliza- 
tion, which refound itself after the “‘mediaeval darkness” in the 
perfection of antique classical culture. In this new development 
the symbolism of East and West became even more obvious and 
striking: it meant “Jerusalem” or “Athens”, revelation or 
civilization. We may reject this very alternative, we may refuse 
to make the choice in an attempt to unite the two ; yet even then 
the distinction will ultimately retain its relevance. For the East 
and the West are not only geographical or historical spheres, but 
also everlasting symbo/s: the symbol of the Rising Sun, of re- 
velation, and the symbol of the Setting Sun, of civilization. The 
East is the land of genesis. It saw the creation and the fall of 
the world, and it still holds within itself the primaeval forces of 
life. The West is the middle-path of the historic destiny of 
the world and of mankind, but not their beginning or indeed 
their end. This destiny created and developed a great culture 
and unfolded the potentialities of human thought. But the 
ultimate fate, the origin and final issue of culture, is hidden from 
Western consciousness. To see this fate we must return to the 
Rast, to the source of all things, just as the Apocalypse, the 
revelation of history, returns to the beginning and reaches out to 
the fulfilment. ‘I am the Beginning and the End, Alpha and 
Omega.” 

What is the place of Russia in this general picture ? Is Russia 
Kast or West ? 

The whole of Russia’s nineteenth-century thought was tor- 
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mented: by this question. It created two opposite movements, 
which largely determined the development of Russian culture— 
that of the “‘Slavophils’’ and of the ““Westernizers”. The former 
sought the specific character of the Russian spirit in a unique 
historical mission, rather Eastern than Western ; the latter sought 
it in the assimilation of West-European culture and absorption 
in it. 

Russia is not only a nation—Russia is a whole world, almost a 
continent. In her a great meeting and communion of East and 
West has taken place. Russia is in fact the East-and-West. 
Here lies the source of her complex and often agonizing destiny ; 
here is her mission and her calling. In the heart of the Russian 
who moulded Russia’s culture the struggle of East and West is 
continually going on. The Russian longs for and dreams of the 
West. _ The “‘Westernizers”’ are a typically Russian, moreover an 
Eastern-Russian, phenomenon. Russia seeks her completion in the 
West, and indeed has been infinitely enriched by Western culture. 
It is Russians who have uttered the most penetrating and moving 
words about it. The Slavophil A. Khomiakov (1804-1860) 
called Western Europe “‘the land of holy wonders”. Even such 
a thinker as Constantine Leontiev (1831-1871), whose eyes were 
turned wholly towards the East and Asia, was fascinated and 
carried away by Western culture. Finally Th. Dostoievsky 
(1821-1881), who for many people of the West personifies the 
mysterious, chaotic and almost repulsive Russian East, said the 
most remarkable words about the greatness of Western Europe, 
and called the Russians its true patriots. Russian thinkers and 
writers have attacked the West; it is not the great heritage of 
Western culture they had in view, but modern Western civiliza- 
tion, which has become godless and bourgeois and has betrayed 
its glorious past. The people of the Russian East, or rather 
East-and-West, cannot reconcile themselves with those forms 
of humanistic civilization of the West which have finally over- 
shadowed the East; which have closed the Bible and concealed 
‘Jerusalem’, have led to a self-enclosure and hardening of con- 
sciousness, away from the elemental sources and breath of life. 

Undoubtedly there are in Western humanistic civilization 
values of supreme and universal significance; they manifest 
the power of human creativeness, which has gathered as far back 
as the Middle Ages. There is in humanism a Christian truth which 
belongs to Christ himself, the God-man. But humanism may 
lead, and in fact has led, to self-assertion, to a final rupture with 
the divine world ; it may undermine the depth of human nature 
and threaten man with annihilation; humanism has resulted in 
our mechanized, secular civilization, in which man’s personality 
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is utterly disintegrated. The perfection of form, “classicism” in 
Western culture, became fatal for its content. It was exhausted 
and weakened by the rule of form. “At the end of days love 
shall wax so/d”’, prophesies the gospel: the embrace in which 
man holds the God-made world shall be loosened. . . . 

Russians have a different conception of the relation between 
matter and form, between act and potentiality, from that of Aris- 
totle, which seems to have a fatal influence on the Western 
mind. Russian thought tends to see an act in the very poten- 
tialities of life, and does not conceive of form as defining matter 
from without. Thus Russia even as represented by the ““Wester- 
nizers” could never whole-heartedly accept humanistic civiliza- 
tion with its rationalistic mentality, its formal logic and formal 
law, its religious neutrality and secular mediocrity. 

In Russia the Eastern Asiatic element is active, her national 
unity contains not only the Slavs, but a whole group of peoples 
of the Eurasian world, among whom the Russian people occupies 
a central and integrating position. Constantine Leontiev said 
that the 


fusion of Russia, a literally physical fusion, with the forests and steppes of 
the warld beyond Europe, gave the Russian people the quality of being 


not only and even less a European than an Asiatic people. 
Similar ideas were expressed by Dostoievsky. 


It is essential, he says, that we should change our present view of our- 
selves, as Europeans, and recognize that we are as much and even more 
Asiatics than Europeans, and that our mission in Asia is-even more im- 
portant than our mission in Europe—for the time being, for the time 
being only, for we must turn back to Europe . . . 


In Russia and in Russian culture the seemingly forgotten elemen- 
tal life of the steppe rises to new historic existence, that same life 
which in ancient times created the Pan-Asiatic empires of the 
Mongols, in their unheard-of might and abandonment.* It is a 
great though terrible element—the “‘surging chaos” of Russia, 
sung by the Russian poet Tintchev ; the chaos in which there 
burns and seethes a creative organic and life-giving power, that 
“Dionysian” inspiration without which every culture must needs 
finally weaken and collapse. It was not easy for Russian Chris- 
tianity to illuminate this stormy elemental might. Yet this 
might was “‘holy” ('Tintchev) and brought Russia face to face with 
the primaeval depth of life, and it became an inherent moment in 

* The contemporary policy of Russia in regard to Asiatic peoples within the 


ar Union contains a historic truth, which will survive the Bolsheviks them- 
selves | 
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Russian Christian experience. The greater and more original 
part of Russian religious thought is a witness to this. 

This explains why Classicism (as well as Romanticism, the 
latter being but a reaction against the former) is alien to the 
Russian spirit. A special kind of religious realism is characteristic 
of Russia. Her creativeness is turned towards the very depth of 
life and being, and does not aspire to perfection of forms, which 
tend to veil the truth of life. Russia remembers that the deepest 
source of her existence is the Bible and “‘Jerusalem’’. In this 
Russia is the Christian East, and at the same time she is the West 
still rooted in the East. : 

Western culture, even Christian, too often forgets that it has 
its source not only in the Graeco-Roman civilization, but in the 
East, in Jerusalem as well. ‘To discover our primaeval sources 
we must return again and again to the Book of Genesis, to the 
Prophets, to the Book of Job: it is a seething whirlpool of 
human and cosmic elements. How different from this appears 
the Tragedy of Sophocles, CEdipus, in his glorious moderation 
and submission to fate. Only the Bible knows of wrestling with 
God, of the struggle of Jacob and Job, of the whole of Israel. 
Reconciliation with the tragic, acceptance of innocent but in- 
evitable suffering, amor fati, is the greatest achievement of the 
tragic genius of Greece ; neither has the West risen higher than 
this... . Russian Tragedy, however, is the Tragedy of Job, 
and not the Tragedy of “classicism”. Its greatest genius is 
Dostoievsky, whose work reveals the same wrestling with God, 
the same agonized cry of earth to heaven. The whole great 
literature of nineteenth-century Russia was rather Biblical than 
Classical or Romantic; its theme is the cry for the suffering 
destiny of man, the challenge to God and search for His king- 
dom, in which the tears of the little ones shall be wiped from their 
eyes. 

me is true that we Russians are bound to Greece through our 
Church, through Greek Patristics, through Platonism. But 
Greece is dear to us above all in so far as it faces and reveals the 
East : the cosmic East of Greek Mysteries, the Greece of Diony- 
sius rather than Apollo. Russian spiritual culture is made of 
Judaism, the Bible and Apocalypse as well as of mythological 
Platonism, Neoplatonism and the Mysteries. Nor must we 
forget the powerful strain of purely Asiatic Tartar blood which 
creates the elemental and nocturnal environment of Russia’s 
spiritual and cultural development. Moreover, this Russian 
East has entered into communion with the West, and has ex- 
perienced and even assimilated the influence of Western culture. 
The Russians long for “Athens”, for the “Hellenic Day”’, 
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though they were not born on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
as they long for “‘Paris”’ and ““London”’, as they always long for 
other worlds. Yet the East, Jerusalem, is always nearer, more- 
over not only the Old Jerusalem, but the new one as well—+the 
Beginning and the End... . f 

Thus Russia stands at a great crossing of historic and cultural 
roads. This position is of immense dynamism and tension and 
at the same time is the source and power of Russia’s calling. 

The world today is faced with the tremendous task of unifying 
and integrating mankind. But it is mad to think that this task 
can be fulfilled in the mutual isolation and hostility of East and 
West. The West will have to abandon the idea that the East is 
but an object of its material and spiritual influence. The East is 
a subject, and as an active subject it is entering the realm of 
world-history today. But the East too must. come to see the 
West anew, and be enriched by the treasure of its culture and 
creativeness. In this historic situation Russia appears as the 
decisive factor ; for the theme of the unity of East and West is 
the very key to er historic destiny. 

We long to breathe the air of the universe ; and now already 
beneath the thunder of war and earthquakes we are moving to- 
wards a new historic age, in which the isolation and enclosure 
of all continents will be overcome and where the earth itself will 
be thrown open to the heavens. 

: FE. LAMPERT. 





DEMOCRACY AND THE ELECTORAL ISsUE* 


= J. St. Mill warmly welcomed Thomas Hare’s plan 
of proportional representation as one of “the greatest im- 
provements yet made in the theory and practice of govern- 
ment’’, the discussion as to whether the proportional or the 
simple majority system of election is more in harmony with the 
idea of democracy has not been brought to a final conclusion. 
Since the second half of the last century, but especially since 
the world war of 1914—1918, as the result of which most of the 
European States introduced the proportional system in one 
form or other, the question whether the Anglo-Saxon countries 





* I hope to deal with the subject in question in greater detail in a book to be 
published by Kegan Paul, Trench Trubner.& Co. in the International Library of 


Sociology. 
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ought not to replace their system of the simple majority by 
that of proportional representation has again and again been 
canvassed both in public and in: Parliament. 

Up. to now this question has not been settled It is true 
that tHe chorus of voices increases which puts forward the 
thesis. that the failure of democracy in a number of states, 
especially in Germany and Italy, was due to the introduction of 
the proportional system. But there is no doubt that also under 
the majority system Nazism would have come to power and the 
collapse of the former democratic states would not have been 
prevented. Therefore, the supporters of both systems hold 
fast by their fundamental arguments. In this country they will 
soon have an opportunity of putting them forward in a debate 
which was promised Parliament by Mr. Morrison in the session 
of 22 July, 1943. No wonder that the supporters of propor- 
tional representation in all political parties hope that after the 
war, despite the official opposition from the Conservatives and 
the Labour Party, it will be possible to introduce the principles of 
the proportional system into this country. The same applies, on 
principle, to the Dominions and, above all, to the United States. 

In the following pages the underlying question of this con- 
troversy is to be examined from a more fundamental point of 
view than hitherto, since only so can we hope to arrive at more 
conclusive results. The technical details of the different systems 
and the practical experiences which have been made under them 
in the various countries have already been described by a number 
of writers and have been the subject of much discussion, also in 
official Parliamentary reports, among which that of the British 
Royal Commission of 1910is outstanding. Wetherefore need not 
take them into detailed consideration in the present connexion. 


I 
POLITICAL REPRESENTATION AND POPULAR ELECTIONS. 


It is obvious that in a democracy a Parliament can only base 
its representative functions on the will of the people. Never 
in the history of the representative system has representative 
parliamentary rule been justified in any other way. Above 
all, Parliament has never based its claim to leadership on 
God’s authority or developed a theory of divine rights as the 
absolute king who claimed to possess all the religious authority 
which originally stood behind the Church. And it is the 
popular elections in which the will of the people has found its 
expression. : 
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These ‘‘elections by the people” establish and preserve the 
faith of the people in the representative functions of Parliament. 
They secure the ‘contact’, the ‘correspondence’, the relation of 
trust, between representatives and represented. This does not 
mean that “elections by the people” are connected, by necessity of 
nature, with the concept of political representation and are its 
essential feature. Even in a democracy, there are authorities 
which exercise representative functions although they are not 
elected, as e.g. the crown, whose representative character, in a 
democracy, is essentially founded in tradition. 

But what we can say is that today, ina democracy, a parliamen- 
tary body which claims to represent the people as a whole 
cannot claim representative legitimacy without appealing to 
popular elections. Failing such an appeal, that sort of harmony 
and contact which is necessary to make a parliament a truly 
representative body cannot develop. If this contact has been 
lost, Parliament can re-establish itself as a representative body 
only when a new election has restored the trust between repre- 
sentative and represented. Hence, liberals, of all varieties. and 
in all countries, were justified when, in the period of the rise of 
the classical representative system in the constitutional monar- 
chies, they described the “‘election by the people” as part of the 
very being of the representative system and denied the king the 
right to meddle in the constitution of the popular chamber, 
since this would destroy its representative character and would 
turn it into a branch of the executive. 

From the fact that today, in a democracy, elections are the 
only method of securing representative functions to an assembly 
which claims to represent the nation as a whole, it does not 
follow that the whole population must participate in the elec- 
tion. It is obviougthat this is not possible. From a mathematical 
point of view, elections can never provide a justification of the 
claim to represent the nation. Even if the idea of proportional 
representation were carried to its most logical conclusion and 
the most democratic electoral law, that of proportional repre- 
sentation with its party lists of candidates, were adopted, it 
could only include a fraction of the population, as certain elec- 
toral qualifications (especially a minimum age-limit) must always 
be retained. 

Further, it is certain, and has been proved by the history of 
the parliamentary franchise, that various electoral systems can 
provide the basis of the representative character of a parlia- 
mentary corporation. In this.country, for instance, parliamen- 
tary representation had originally an outspoken aristocratic and 
plutocratic character. It was grounded on property and educa- 
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tion. Without their possession the individual was not able to 
fulfil his political functions in the community and to achieve a 
social status in society. Property ruled society and was the 
presupposition of the integration of the individual into the social 
and political system of parliamentary representation. 

Similarly, in the nineteenth century, constitutional theory on 
the Continent maintained that a limitation of the franchise to a 
certain section of the population, and its dependence on a certain 
property or income or other plutocratic and educational 
qualifications, was quite consistent with the fundamental 
principles of parliamentary representation. , 

These limitations of the franchise were, like the ciassical 
representative-parliamentary system itself, the socio-political 
expression of the bourgeois movement for political emancipa- 
tion. They were not democratic but liberal in character. 
They had the function of distinguishing the citizens of alleged 
higher worth from the undifferentiated mass of theit com- 
patriots, and of giving the greatest possible guarantee that 
only personalities supposed to possess statesmanlike gifts would 
be picked out by the electors. We see here that in certain con- 
ditions a plutocratic or educational electoral system, graded 
according to the “importance” of the citizens (that is to the 
functions the citizens have to exercise on the basis of property 
and education), can guarantee the representative character of a 
parliamentary body. 

In the twentieth century in a parliamentary democracy a 
representation of the people based on education, property and 
income is not possible, as the economic and social basis of 
Liberalism in the sense of the nineteenth century has been 
destroyed. A plutocratic or educational qualification of the 
franchise, even though it may formerly hgve served as the 
basis of a representative parliament, as, for instance, was the 
case in this country in the middle decades of the last century, 
is inconsistent with the modern democratic consciousness. For 
it a distinction of the electoral franchise dependent on property, 
income or education of the voters would be unthinkable. The 
old-liberal limitations of the franchise in the sense of the 
nineteenth century, with their differentiation of the voters, 
applied today, would inevitably result in a denial of the repre- 
sentative character of Parliament. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from this is that the 
history of electoral law bears witness to the fact that the political 
ideas and standards of a community change steadily and that 
electoral systems which served to justify the claim of parlia- 
mentary corporations to be representative institutions in a 
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particular historical situation, in course of time can lose the 
power to do so. .From a democratic point of view, we can 
say that the history of the parliamentary franchise reflects the 
general political development from a liberal minority rule based 
on property and education towards a fuller democratization of 
life and towards the people’s state. This democratic develop- 
ment finds its expression in the progressive formalization and 
radicalization of the universal and equal franchise which has 
become more and more anti-liberal in character and has (or at 
least had) in time democratized even states which are (or at 
least were) monarchical in their external structure. 


Il 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE Majority Vore SysTEM AND THE 
PROPORTIONAL SYSTEM. 


This development is shown by the fact that modern demo- 
cratic equality seeks to eliminate all privileges based on birth and 
wealth, education and intellect, and to extend the universal and 
equal franchise to all sections and classes of the population. As 
far as possible the entire population must participate in the 
extension of political rights.* Now that this goal has been 
reached and that a further extension of political rights to new 
strata of society is scarcely possible and the extreme age-limit 
has nearly been reached in the democratic countries, people seek 
to make provision that each vote recorded is given an absolutely 
equal value and commands as far as possible an equal share of 
representation in Parliament. : 

In the framework of the majority vote-system this radical- 
egalitarian tendency is seen in the endeavour to make con- 
stituencies roughly equal‘in size. Just now, for instance, the 
government of this country has announced in Parliament its 
intention of setting up a statutory Boundary Commission 
charged with the main duty of doing away with the present 
inequalities of the constituencies and of maintaining an equal 
standard: unit of population for each Member in Parliament. 
In the nineteenth century, when large masses of the population 
were still excluded from the franchise, there would have been no 
sense in such a demand for an absolutely equal redistribution of 





*On the same tendency within modern mass-society see K. Mannheim, Man 
and Society in an Age of Reconstruction, Studies in Modern Social Structure (3rd edit., 
London, 1942). is 
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seats in Parliament. At the root of this demand today lies the 
specific democratic consciousness which denies a Member of 
Parliament his representative quality if the suffrage is not under- 
stood in a radical-egalitarian sense. 

This democratic radicalization and formalization of the 
universal and equal franchise can be seen still more clearly in 
those states which introduced the system of proportional repre- 
sentation. In contrast to the system of election by simple 
majority-vote, proportional representation gives each vote not 
only, as is the case in the majority-vote system, an equal numerical 
value, but also equal effectiveness. In this system each vote is 
not only counted as one but also retains as far as is technically 
possible its full value in the political representation. This 
results in a fundamental change in the specific function which 
the act of election has to fulfil. Under a system of proportional 
representation this act takes on quite a different character 
from that in a representative-parliamentary democracy such as 
developed in the nineteenth century. 

Under the traditional majority-vote system the act of election 
has the function to achieve as great a consensus of opinion as 
possible in order to create national unity and to secure unity of 
action. This function of the majority-vote system is a highly 
political one. Here the election forces the voter to take a specific 
political decision between a few clear-cut alternatives and favours 
thereby the survival of only a few big parties and of a clear-cut 
majority and minority in the whole country as well as in each 
constituency. It renders easier the formation of a government 
which thus becomes a government by majority based on per- 
suasion. This is of great importance, specially for those states 
which have adopted the parliamentary system of government, 
as in them Parliament is at the same time concerned with govern- 
ment and is “no mere debating society”. (A. V. Dicey.) 

The highly political function of the majority-vote system 
explains why under this system a ‘genuine competition for 
leadership is favoured. It presupposes a virile and fighting 
spirit between strong and capable personalities who try—as 
far as possible—to free themselves from party-bonds and fetters. 
There is the possibility for new men to fight their way through 
and to win the constituencies to new ideas. There is creative 
discussion which enlightens the members of the constituencies 
and enables them to come to final political decisions.* There is 
action, decision and victory. It is by this that the majority-vote 








*On the creativeness of discussion in a democracy see, lately, E. Barker, 
Reflections on Government, 1942, and A. D. Lindsay, The Modern Democratic S tate, 
* Vol. I, 1943. 
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system acquires its peculiarly vital and personal character and the 
act of election its special dynamic function. 

In the case of proportional representation we are not con- 
cerned, as in that of the majority vote-system, with struggle and 
victory and political unification and integration of the people. 
The proportjonal system does not perform specific political 
functions. What gives it its ideological’ power of attraction is 
the idea of justice: This idea seems-to be infringed when 
e.g. an electoral system like the majotity system leads to a 
concealed plural voting in favour of the great political parties, 
which, it is argued, may then exercise a tyrannical rulership; 
or when minorities are deprived of the benefits of representation, 
or a minority of voters is even possibly enabled to secure a 
majority of seats in Parliament. For the sake of justice, even the 
liberal groups which, from their ideological point of view, 
more than other parties should be bound to adhere to the 
majority system, have advocated the introduction of proportional 
representation. * 

The idea of justice invoked here has a mathematical character. 
It is not by chance that the various plans for proportional repre- 
sentation were devised under the sway of utilitarian philosophy 
and that mathematicians played a very important part in the 
propagation of the mechanical details of the proportional 
system.+ The more mathematically exact the technical method 
of the calculation of the votes of the active citizens is, and the 
more accurately a parliament reflects the various political opinions 
and divisions in the electorate, the more perfectly does this 
system seem to be realized. For that reason the proportional 
system has been .aptly described as that of a mathematician 
rather than of a politician. 

It is owing to this effort to reflect justly all the various opinions 
and differences of the electorate with the maximum of mathe- 
matical accuracy that proportional representation has taken on 
that rational and impersonal character so typical of this system 
and all its contrivances. This unpolitical character shows itself 
in many directions. Think, for instance, of the loss of interest 
in politics in those states which had adopted proportional 





* The Liberals in Germany under the Weimar Constitution took another line. 
Although the majority would utterly have crushed them and only proportional 
representation had saved their party from complete destruction, they advocated, 
on the whole, the re-introduction of the majority system. Here in this country the 
Liberals were not interested in proportional representation until they were reduced 
to being the smallest of the great political parties in 1922. Then they included 
proportional representation in their programme. 

+ 1 think, for instance, of the Frenchmen Gergonne and V. Considérant in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, of Andrae, the Danish inventor of the single 
,ransferable vote, or of d’Hondt, a Belgian professor of mathematics. 
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representation. In these states life had been utterly stripped 
of its specific political energies. Or think of the well-known 
tendency of proportional representation to subdivide the big 
party organizations into new smaller groups. This tendency of 
proportional representation has been frequently described in 
political literature. It results in watering down, the general 
feeling for the necessity of compromise between majority and 
minority, without which liberal democracy cannot function 
smoothly. Consequently, existing majorities disintegrate, and 
the difficulties of forming a. government and of making a parlia- 
mentary government system work well increase if proportional 
representation is introduced. As early as 1867, this had been 
predicted by John Bright in Parliament.* At bottom, the 
tendency to split the people up into small groups and to weaken, 
if not to destroy, a stable government system, is due to the 
unpolitical character of proportional representation. 

It is this unpolitical character of the proportional system which 
finally also explains why the election, under this system, limits 
itself to exhibiting and measuring the continued combination 
of the active citizens in parties and to the publication of their 
numerical strength. The election under the proportional 
system does not lead to a surmounting of the differences of 
opinion in the people as under the majority system. It is no 
longer a vital and political action and a genuine election, but 
simply a calculable act:of only declaratory significance, in which 
the party tickets are counted and summed up. In other words, 
the ‘‘election”” under the proportional system performs, in its 
essence, only statistical or census functions. It would even be 
entirely dispensable if all the active citizens had their fixed party 
allegiances and rigid party-beliefs, as this is ideologically pre- 
supposed in the modern democratic multi-party state, and were 
organized into parties in the same way in which they belong 
to religious denominations. 

It is obvious, however, that in a democracy which has not lost 
its liberal character this aim cannot be reached. This is also why 
under the proportional system an election can practically not 
be dispensed with. But we must not forget that in this case the 





* Hansard, Ill, Vol. CLX XXVIII, col. 1094. This point was also stressed in 
the report of The Royal Commission, No. 105, p. 28. Cf. also Austen Chamber- 
lain’s speech seconding the motion disagreeing with the Lords’ Amendment in 
favour of peepee representation on 30 January, 1 (Hansard, V, Vol CI, 
col, 1615); H. J. Laski, Parliamentary Government in Engen 1938, p. 78; F. Nau- 
mann in the German Assembly of 1919 even went so far as to maintain the com- 
plete incompatibility of parliamentary government and proportional representa- 
tion: ‘“‘Parliamentary government and proportionalism exclude each other’’ 
(Beratungen d. Verfassungsausschusses d. Deutschen Nationalversammlung von, 1919, 


p. 242). 
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election campaign is addressed only to the unorganized part of 
the electorate, which is to be won over by the parties in their 
struggle for political power. In so far, we may say that under 
the proportional system the elections, in addition to the statistical 
functions mentioned, have the supplementary one of forcing the 
citizens to vote in favour of one of the competing parties and 
their nominated candidates and to decide thereby how many 
seats the different parties shall have in Parliament. By this 
compulsory voting for party-lists those who have the power 
of “electing” express approval or disapproval of ideas incor- 
porated in more or less precisely fixed party-programmes. They 
do not vote for candidates who, independent and subject only 
to their consciences, act freely for the nation within the frame- 
work of the constitution. In other words, the verdict of these 
elections is a vote on a ‘definite question. This means the 
election takes on the nature of a referendum. Therefore, in 
so far as under the proportional system the election is concerned. 
with the electorate, not organized into political parties, this too 
is no genuine election. In so far it is, in fact, a plebiscitary act. 


Ill . 


REPRESENTATIVE DEMOCRACY AND THE MAss-DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
STATE 


At bottom, these structural differences between majority-vote 


. system and proportional system are the external expression of 


the contrast between the classical representative-parliamentary 
system on the one hand, and the mass-democratic multi-party 
state on the other hand.* It is the latter which is finally sanc- 
tioned by the introduction of proportional representation. The 
plurality of parties which this system implies corresponds to the 
exigencies of the democratic mass-party state which presupposes 
a multiple system of political groups. In such a state it is only 
logical that the parties, and the fractions dependent on them, 
should try to influence the state in accordance with the ideas of 
the active citizens combined in them, and should thereby make it 
impossible for the Members of Parliament to arrive at indepen- 
dent decisions in the sense presupposed under. the classical 
representative-parliamentary democracy. Here, the members 
cease to be representatives of the people as a whole. They 





* The modern liberal-democtatic mass-party state has nothing to do with the 
totalitarian one-party state which, in its whole structure, is completely different 
from the former. 
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become mere delegates who can be dismissed if they go beyond 
the instructions given them by those who have nominated or 
élected them. Here, the whole political centre of gravity 
inevitably drifts from Parliament to the governing party-bodies 
which organize the active citizens politically. 

From this it follows that Parliament may possibly also be 
the place where the general will of the community is formed, not 
in the sense of the representative parliamentary system, but in 
that of the multi-party state of a mass-democracy, i.e. not by 
means of the political principle of representation, but by means 
of that democratic principle according to which the will of the 
majority of the active citizens, or of the parties which organize 
them politically, is deemed identical with the common will of 
the whole people. Thus the Parliament can be transformed 
from the liberal representative corporation which it originally 
was into a depressed plebiscitary expedient dominated by the 
parties as the mouthpiece of the organized people in the modern 
democratic mass-party state. | 

The proportional system can, therefore, be described as 
destructive of, and incompatible with, democracy, in so far as 
this term is understood in the sense of parliamentary-represen- 
tative democracy which, in fact, cannot work when the legisla- 
ture is dethroned in favour of other forces and when a creative 
and balanced exchange of opinions is excluded. It was a tragic 
misunderstanding that, when most European States on the 
Continent adopted proportional representation, they did not 
realize that they thereby implicitly—and against their expressed 
will—called in question the classical system of parliamentary 
representation laid down in the Constitutional Charters. 

This analysis also shows that the usual schematic division into 
direct and indirect democracy is in need of revision as to its 
practical application. According to this division the modern 
mass-democratic multi-party state (on the basis of proportional 
representation) is a form of indirect democracy. But, in fact, 
it is a democracy which is the expression of radicalegalitarian 
democracy and structurally more nearly related to direct 
democracy than to indirect democracy. ‘This development 
is closely connected with the general technical progress of the 
last century in all fields, especially .with the great improvement 
in communications. It is true that, on the one hard, this tech- 
nical progress favours a development which leads to a concen- 
tration of power in the hands of a few and to a strengthening of 
government and administration. But, on the other hand, as 
long as this trend to a totalitarian system can be checked and a 
democratic government system can be maintained people are 
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enabled by this technical development to keep a close and 
specific democratic contact with what is happening in Parlia- 
ment. Press, wireless, telephone, telegraph, etc., all work in 
the direction of establishing a new and direct contact between 
the electorate and Parliament which in this form is unknown to 
the classical representative system and is in its present shape 
akin to that of a plebiscitary democracy. 

From this it follows that the new form of mass-democracy 
which has developed within the framework of liberal de- 
mocracy should be treated systematically in Political . Theory 
as a special type of direct democracy in the modern mass-society. 


lV 
ECONOMIC SOCIETY AND THE ELECTORAL IssuE 


Finally, we have to note the far-reaching sociological changes 
that have taken place in modern society in the course of the last 


hundred and fifty years. 


The conflicts of Conservatives with more liberal groups not- 
withstanding, the classical representative-parliamentary system 
developed on a socially homogeneous basis. It was this social 
homogeneity which guaranteed the functioning of the system. 
This was not called in question until in the course of the nine- 
teenth century the economic-class forces which originally enjoyed 
no constitutional influence in the state, exerted themselves 
increasingly to act politically and to bring the state under their 
influence. This development was preceded by the emancipation 
of the upper middle class (Biirgertum) which was responsible 
for the modern capitalist economic system, which emancipation 
implied the emancipation of the “Bérgerliche Gesellschaft’* from 
Politics and political control and seeured the triumph of the 
Economic man, 

In consequence of this latter process, economic life and the 
various kinds of business and industrial organization have 
been able to develop into centres of economic and financial 
power outside Politics and independently of the political parties 





*It is difficult adequately to translate this expression. Civil Society, because 
of its underlying political meaning, is not identical with what in the nineteenth 
century is understood on the Continent under the term “Bérgerliche Gesellschaft” 
as used in the Hegelian Philosophy. ‘“Economic vere covers only one field, 
although a very important one, of the idea of ““Bargerliche Gesellschaft”. “Bourgeois 
society” approximates to “‘Béirgerliche Gesellschaft’, although not before Marx 
can these terms be employed as synonyms. To avoid confusion and misunder- 
standing, the term “‘Bérgerliche Gesellschaft” is retained in the text. I am greatly 
indebted to Christopher Dawson for illuminating advice in this matter. 
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and the traditional democratic checks. Since then the distinc- 
tion between State and Society becomes obvious. The citizen 
no longer appears primarily as a political being, as “‘citoyen”, but 
at the same time as a necessary member of economic society, as 
bourgeois. The individual no longer thinks only of the political 
common good but at the same time of private economic interest. 
Thus the individual loses to a steadily growing extent his political 
function and status. The consequence of this development 
is that the particular interests of economic groups become 
more and more an end in themselves and endanger the common 
interests of the community. These various conflicting interests 
within economic society tend to subordinate the political whole 
to their own selfish interests and material ends. Hence the 
danger arises that the economic society comes into conflict with 
the political community and prevents it from being a community. 
For economic society becomes a master instead of a servant 
if the business of Politics becomes simply the business of economic 
group-interests and the State lowers itself to becoming an insti- 
tution for the exclusive protection of economic group-interests. 

This development becomes more and more dangerous owing 
to the continuous progress of the Industrial Revolution which 
is going to transform the bourgeois capitalistic society, to borrow 
J. Burnham’s phrase, into a “‘managerial society”. This implies 
that the decisive political power by taking on a purely economic 
and financial character becomes more and more an illegitimate 
and tyrannical power, i.e. an irresponsible and uncontrolled 
power* which, exercised by an autocratic oligarchy, seriously 
threatens and endangers the lives of those who are subjected 
to it. 

In the connexion before us, it is sufficient to realize that this 
antagonism between State and Society also finds its expression 
in the electoral system and in the membership of Parliaments. 
It is, therefore, not surprising to see that on the Continent, 
since Lorenz von Stein, Parliament has repeatedly been 
desctibed as the authority which reconciles the conflicting 
claims of the political State and of economic society. Indeed, 
since the nineteenth century the link between State and Society 
has been formed by the members and the political parties which 
unite in themselves general and particular wills, a double role 
scarcely reconcilable when it comes to be, applied in detail. 

This general politico-sociological development is already 
plainly perceptible in the majority vote-system. In most coun- 
tries with this franchise, parties have been formed representing 
particular classes and professions and taking into account the 


* See P. Drucker, The Future of Industrial Man, 1943, Chapter IV, 
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interests of certain economic groups. This applies especially 
to the various Labour and Agrarian parties. But the great 
politico-ideological parties too are more or less deeply per- 
meated by various social-economic interests in the modern 
democracies. | 

This antagonistic relationship between the State and the 
economic society must necessarily become more intensive with 
the introduction of the proportional system.. In modern mass- 
democracy the proportional system looks at the individual not 
only as a mere individual but at the same time as inextricably 
bound to the economic society and herewith to the sectional- 
economic interests which give their stamp to this group-society. 
This means, the tendency of proportional representation to 
multiply the number of party groups must have the effect that 
the various social groups and economic organizations which 
have no geographically solid following, but only one scattered 
over the whole country, are automatically drawn into party 
activity. As a natural result of the proportional system, all 
these groups must try to make their voices heard in Parliament. 
The consequence of this was that in those Continental States in 
which economic society was split up into a great number of 
sectional groups with different interests, especially in the Central 
and East-European states, it was possible for an overplus. of 


organizations representing purely economic interests, e.g. of 


officials, clerks, craftsmen, etc., to be formed. The German 
Economic Party, which under the German Constitution of 1919 
combined the lower middle classes upon the foundation of 
purely economic: interests, is perhaps the most impressive 
example of this development. 

It is obvious. that this economic fragmentization of opinion 
in Parliament must have far-reaching consequences. If also the 
small economic groups, representing only special callings and 
sectional interests, have to play their part in politics, then it 
seems only natural that men of narrow sectional opinion in 
economics get their chance in the political sphere and that the 
tulership of the party organizations obtains an additional 
economic stamp. 

Further, the multiplication of economic party-groups must 
intensify the crippling effect proportional representation has 
on the whole make-up of a government. It must convert 
Parliament into a place of barter and sale and possibly leave the 
Government at the mercy of small factions and fractions, which 
then gain a political power which is out of all proportion to 
their actual political significance. The business of government 
must thus become more incoherent and unstable than it is 
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already under proportional representation under normal circum- 
stances. 

Indeed, after the last war, the permeation of Politics by 
Economics, as a result of proportional representation, was in 
the Continental States so intensive that the common political 
philosophy which, until the beginning of this century, kept 
society functioning there, was undermined and nearly deprived of 
its unifying force and function. It was hardly possible in these 
states for the parties to differ on matters of national policy or 
more important economic issues without conjuring up a genuine 
political conflict and calling seriously into question the under- 
lying common political ethos which causes a nation to cohere. 
In the last two decades before the present war, modern 
“proportional”? democracy might almost be said to have been 
transformed into, if not replaced by, the economic bourgeois 
society. For those who believed in a materialistic interpretation 
of history and in the predominant influence of economic factors 
in it, the time seemed to have arrived in which the economic 
class had finally become the master of the community and the 
state an exclusive instrument of class dominance. Fascism and 
National Socialism agreed with this economic interpretation of 
history in so far as these ideologies maintained the argument 
that the liberal state had degenerated into a product of the auto- 
organization of society and of the social forces at work in it, 
and that these forces had conquered all the political positions in 
the State and prostituted them to their service. 

In truth, the post-war situation after 1918 was not so simple as 
these ideological descriptions and characterizations made it 
appear to be. Certainly, society did not function and was in a 
critical state. Nevertheless, even in the Continental States—in 
spite of proportional representation—the parties were, in the 
last resort, still able to defend the primacy of Politics against 
the powerful influences of the economic-social forces and to 
keep their primary political character. A State in which all 
political views have been subordinated to sectional forces and 
in which the spirit of political unity has withered away must 
necessarily be in a state of disintegration. A State which has 
become a mere auto-organization of economic society cannot 
hold together. Its government must break down. For the 
State as a political unity cannot be explained pluralistically in 
terms of particular social forces striving one against another, and 
the government which most distinctly embodies the political 
unity of the State cannot fulfil its functions if its authority is 
undermined by a sufficient intensity of the social divisions in 
society. 
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V 
FINAL REMARK 


We now understand why up to now the Anglo-Saxon countries 
have not introduced the proportional system in one or other 
of its forms. This is, above all, due to the deeply rooted tra- 
dition of the representative-parliamentary system in those 
countries. This tradition is a political one and needs to be 
carefully cultivated. For in it the consciousness still lives 
that Parliament, as a representative body of the whole nation, 
is more than a mirror of the national mind which has only to 
reflect truly all sections of political thought of the electorate. 
In it the consciousness lives that Parliament, especially in this 
country, has at the same time to fulfil an important political 
function in which the whole community is concerned. 

This tradition of the Anglo-Saxon countries is the expression 
of an instinctive political realism. It is felt that proportional 
representation would result in a diminution of the dynamic of 
political life and creative discussion which, as E, Barker and 
A. D. Lindsay have recently shown in their illuminating analysis, 
is the key to Western democracies. Their loss would be deeply 
regretted, especially by the English elector, who realizes that 
without discussion the whole fabric and tradition of British 
democratic life could not be maintained. 

Further, it is recognized that the emphasis laid upon the 
fundamental argument for proportional representation, its 
mathematical-atomic justice, must lead, in the present political 
and sociological situation, to political disintegration. Indeed, 
there is hardly a doubt that the introduction of the proportional 
system would result in the degeneration of the foundations of 
the classical representative system. It would fundamentally 
change the basis upon which life and free institutions have been 
built in the Anglo-Saxon countries in the last centuries. It 
would decisively further a process which tends to make of the 
electorate a shapeless mass and to take frorn the elector the 
power to act as a free and responsible person. It would mean 
the constitutional legalization of the modern mass-democratic 
multi-party state. 

Therefore, within the framework of the traditional repre- 
sentative system, proportional representation should only be 
accepted by the Anglo-Saxon countries when the majority 
vote-system ceases to fulfil its political-integrating functions 
and to unify the wills of the citizens, In this case there is no 
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fundamental agreement between majority and minority about the 
_ common purposes of the community. It is then only the threat 
of force which stands behind the majority vote-system and keeps 
it alive. This explains why in such. cases democratic majority 
rule frequently appears to permanent minorities, be they national 
or social or religious or racial in character, as a naked rule of 
force. Only then does the introduction of proportional representa- 
tion seem to be justified as a useful means of securing justice over 
against a majority which would otherwise exercise a tyrannical 
rulership based dn mere force over against the dissenting 
minority. 
G. LEIBHOLZ. 
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FOR Kierkegaard the Greek (like the modern ‘romantic) was 
the man who had tried to ascend out of existence into a 
superior world of ideas; the man who had contracted out of 
existence into amamnesis, into reminiscence, and so into eternity; 
the man who to reach objectivity had chosen to abandon exis- 
tence for something felt as more real, but in point of fact an 
absent and continually evanescent reality, a reality known—but 
not held—in recollection. Reality itself was for that man some- 
thing owtside existence, although man unfortunately was tied to 
existence, to time, while deploring time’s very usury and lack 
of consistency. Reality was therefore a Nemesis, a dialectic of 
outwardness as Kierkegaard calls it, a righteousness of nature 
not internal but external to man, a righteousness therefore 
foretold by audible oracles and performed by visible Furies. 
True interiority and spirituality, he insists—except possibly in 
Socrates, whom Kierkegaard contrasts in most respects with 
Plato—had not ‘been born, but already paganism was haunted 
by an obscure sadness—for while living in the past it looked 
back towards a golden age—a sadness which in Judaism was 
more far-reaching, more inward, a sadness not before a fate 
outside and above existence but before the very existential 
realities of sin and the law. The Greek, Kierkegaard majn- 
tained, could not change, and therefore no reality could super- 
vene on him, he was tied to reminiscence and memory, to the 
cycle of progress and catastrophe. On the other hand, the Jew 
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and Christian could be converted and for them an authentic 
progress was possible, for with the possibility of change they 
knew the possibility of freedom. 

A central thesis, that of Kierkegaard’s, is an attractive one, 
worked out on psychological and poetic lines rather than -with 
metaphysical and noetic exactness, and possibly adapted less to 
direct logical justification or refutation than to a more indirect 
examination: his philosophy is an unfinished one and requires 
a complement in some more comprehensive outlook. Kierke- 
gaard himself suggests a possible approach in that so many of 
his ideas seem to be built on to Platonic and Aristotelian notions 
not always completely understood; notions of act, of potency, 
of movement, or that of pistis which he borrows from Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric and compares with his own notion. of: Faith. It is 
proposed here, therefore, to elucidate Kierkegaard’s notions 
of art and life alongside certain notions of Aristotle, especially 
alongside those pregnant phrases—that have exercised a con- 
tinuous fascination over centuries of critics—in Aristotle’s 
Poetics. 

At first sight Aristotle would seem to have more room for 
poetry than does Kierkegaard, the latter seeming at times to 
hint that the aesthetic emotion in any context (even a religious 
context) leads to despair and mental impotence; whereas 
Aristotle is confronting the Platonic case against poetry by 
maintaining that it is not necessarily a disintegrative force in 
society, that it educates sensibility and has a necessary and vital 
function in the life of a civilized community; for him art pre- 


served the close unity of intellect and emotion (proairesis is the 


fusing of intellection and appetite) by ensuring a sort of 
“clearance” of the disintegrative emotions.. It was precisely 
this lack of unity that Kierkegaard criticized in the romantics, 
whom he characterized as “demonic”’, as glorying in an anarchy 
of thought and feeling, as using the emotional weight of poetry 
to dissolve the solid realities of existence, as disowning their 
own more intimate emotions and as being afraid of their mind’s 
interior depths. Romanticism, he said, was only ‘possible at 
several removes from the existing thing. It did not raise the 
existing thing to a new intensity; the existing thing was not 
sublimated or “‘transfigured with transcendence’’—it was ignored. 
For romanticism was only possible when two halves of an idea 
were kept separate, when the idea was detached from the exis- 
tence it referred to. When the echo gives a reply, romanticism 
has disappeared. When the dream is a dream of something, or 
the shadow a shadow of somebody, it loses its vague sugges- 
tions of the infinite. Romantic possibilities are.never actualized, 
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there is no movement from potency to act, there exists always 
the possibility to be anything, which means the impossibility 
to be something. Existence, therefore, is a swirl of events with 
odd unrelated lyrical moments, a stream of consciousness with 
brilltant high spots but no continuity, no repetition, no reference 
to any stable cultural tradition, no direct existential reference, no 
“objective correlative” as Mr. Eliot would say. The romantic 
had, in Kierkegaard’s view, contracted like the Greek out of 
existence into anamnesis, into discontinuous moments that he 
allows to awake within him in tranquillity. No mimetic or 
representational quality, therefore, such as Aristotle calls for, no 
attempted organization or realization of experience, but bare 
acceptance of the immediate and the spontaneous. How close 
to a definition of surrealism and surrealist irony is this explana- 
tion by Jean Wahl of what constitutes romanticism for Kierke- 
gaard:* “There is in the notion of romanticism no sense of 
activity or of duration, and in the last analysis no content. The 
world is rejuvenated, but rejuvenated to the extent that it 
literally becomes a child again. The romantic ironist has called 
nature out of her sleep; but he himself has not awoken.”” Ro- 
manticism of this sort strikes beyond the immediately contacted 
existence to what it feels it implies, to a super-real of which 
poetry has a direct awareness; but for Kierkegaard as for Cajetan 
God is the super-real and it is He that is known “in any and 
every thing that we know’. Romanticism, he concludes, is 
the unclear, the unknown, the unexplored, rather than the 
luminously grasped; the broken and disproportionate and 
discontinuous rather than the revealing pattern; the disintegrated 
and fragmentary and potential rather than the world clinched 
and focussed in a unitary vision. Perhaps an examination of 
parallel terms in Kierkegaard and Aristotle will help to point 
to an attitude that might conceivably replace the romantic view- 
point. | 

Possibly a first contact between Kierkegaard and Aristotle 
might be sought in the former’s notion of Repetition. This 
symbol or myth (rather than concept) grew up in Kierkegaard 
as a result of the break with his fiancée, Regina Olsen, and his 
subsequent meditation in Berlin on the Greek concept of move- 
ment. He defines Repetition as a movement in virtue of the 
absurd, as a principle that gives continuity to life, and as a 
“thinking forward” of anamnesis rather than a backward-looking 
reminiscence, for by tying himself to movement in this way he 
hoped to tie himself to existence, and to the dialectic of exis- 
tence rather than to the dialectic of logic which excluded the 





 * Etudes Kierkegaardiennes, p. 63, et seq. 
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notion of movement. He therefore hoped to evade the im- 
potence of the subject which cannot attain its object (that is, 
which hopes to transcend existence by escaping from existence) 
by positing what Aristotle ‘would call a movement from potency 
to act. And this movement was a self-movement, a movement 
of the subsisting individual, not a completely discontinuous 
movement; a movement into new depths and determinations 
of existence, and not a rectilinear movement conditioned solely 
by itself. Not the impossibility to be something stable and the 
possibility to be anything or everything, but the possibility to 
choose one actualization rather than another. Not acceptance 
of a:chaotic swirl, but a teleological movement in view of an 
end that was present in spite of its infinite character in the 
individual’s finite existence. Moreover, it was a movement 
“in virtue of the absurd” because it had all the surprising quality 
of life as lived, because it involved paradoxical situations, because 
it often reversed human expectations, intentions and values and 
often carried with it what Kierkegaard called a “teleological 
suspension of the ethical”. (He is careful to point out in the 
Unscientific Postscript that in this there is no essential paradox or 
contradiction, but only in relation to a particular individual 
at a particular moment.) Thus Repetition gives continuity to 
existence, and at the same time involves contradiction; it is the 
secret pattern of life and yet it comes to us with the force of a 
reversal. It is, in short, what Aristotle calls in his Poetics a 
peripeteia, by which symbol is meant a reversal of a situation that 
nevertheless leads to a catharsis. 

Kierkegaard’s presentation of all that is, however, so allusive 
and indirect and incomplete, that he has been much misunder- 
stood by his many contrasting disciples, beginning with the pro- 
fessor who interpreted Repetition to mean that spring recurred 
every year; and indeed it is doubtful if he understood the full 
significance of his own ideas, which may account for the inter- 
pretative productivity of his disciples. He was obsessed by the 
compulsive force of his Regina experience and at the same time 
was caught up in a passionate polemic against Hegel which 
blinds his vision at times. Kierkegaard, indeed, is not a 
philosopher of all existence, but only of personal existence: that 
is his starting-point. Existence for him is not known by inten- 
sive thinking so much as by intensive living; it is a consuming 
interest, a passion, and, in short, a drama. A drama with a 
continuous thread of meaning, Repetition; and that only possible 
if one chose it, if finally one—“by virtue of the absurd’—made 
oneself contemporaneous with Christ and represented. His life 
in one’s own: for as poetic knowledge was no knowledge unless 
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represented in ‘some poem, so Faith for Kierkegaard overflowed 
necessarily into life. His criticism of current romanticism 
(which he extends to all aestheticism) is that it evades reality, 
does not reconcile one to lived reality and offers for inspection a 
dream reality, an inexplicable succession of “beautiful moments”’ 
which interject themselves casually and episodically into the 
otherwise uninteresting stream of existence. Even an aestheti- 
cism allied to and reinforced by anthropocentric humanism is 
incapable of Repetition, of true consent to the movement into 
richer determinations of existence, of continuity in anything 
but ennui and despair; and this is so because it cannot explain 
(outside of teleological and religious explanations) the presence 
of evil and suffering in the lives of those who live up to its most 
rigid ethical standards.* Furthermore, it tends to turn away in 
moral revulsion from “the absurd”’, i.e. the supernatural require- 
ments of grace and faith, as defying human logic, as pointing 
to an inadequacy in the human intellect scrutinizing its end. It 
was perhaps for a similar reason, and not only because of their 
‘healthy folk-basis (as with Shakespeare later in respect to the 
popular plots of his day), that Aristotle was in favour of ad- 
hering to dramatic themes that had the force of tradition— 
religious tradition as associated with the mysteries—in the 
construction of plays: and I shall take it for granted that Aristotle 
was aware of the religious associations, almost the religious 
sanctions, behind those odd pregnant terms (quite uncharac- 
teristic, in their lack of conceptual precision, of his more 
philosophical works) that are so cardinally important to his 
whole theory of tragedy. 

Of these terms perhaps the most central is catharsis. It is 
usually considered that this refers to a sense of emotional release 
from the binding tyranny of fear and pity (“trembling for 
another”). For Kierkegaard there was no release in this sense, 
although he failed to draw the necessary distinction between 
“servile” and “‘numinous”’ fear. There was, however, a libera- 
tion from an immanent (as against an external) destiny of dis- 
continuous passionate moments in the passage from “‘aesthetic 
pathos”’ to “existential pathos’’, from romanticism to Repetition. 





* Cf. Unscientific Postscript, p. 347. “‘Reality is for the poet merely an occasion, a 
peint of departure, from which he goes in search of the ideality of the possible. 
The pathos of the poet is therefore essentially imaginative pathos. An attempt 
ethically to establish a poetic relationship to reality is therefore a misunderstanding, 
a backward step.”” Kierkegaard is not arguing against poetic “ideality” in poefry, 
but against poetry elevated into a mode of knowledge. “‘Now poetry makes one 
attempt after another to play the role of reality, which is entirely unpoetical. Specu- 
lative thought (in Hegel) says thought is not only capable of thinking reality but 
of bestowing it. Thus the age becomes increasingly unreal and the people in 


it” (p. 283). . 
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Chestov is at sea, therefore, when he compares this catharsis 
to the Platonic ascent out of the body into the Ideas;* that is 
precisely anamnesis, exactly what Kierkegaard is attacking, i.e. 
ecstatic participation in the Ideas rather than a descent into 
fresh determinations of existence.. (For Aristotle, of course, 
the Forms were these determinations.) Liberation in consequence 
for Kierkegaard is tied to dependence just as much as for Aristotle 
catharsis was tied to Nemesis. The aesthete, for his part, veers 
between moments of ecstasy when things acquire tremendous 
importance and periods of despair when all seems tremendously 
trivial. For Kierkegaard, on the other hand, man acquires 
permanent dignity by his relation to the Unconditioned ““To 
Be’’; his relation does not terminate in an Idea world; it reaches 
Over into existence. This relationship is primarily not an I-It 
relationship, but an I-That relationship, to an I-It in Act. It 
is not by ascending out of existence that truth is attained or by 
remaining a mass of mobile, never-actualized potentialities 
without any continuous identity. It is rather. by descent into 
existence, and (in practical living—which was continuous with 
speculation for him) by excluding certain possibilities in order 
to fulfil others, by accepting the limitations of contingent being 
in order to have them redeemed. This exclusion (although 
Kierkegaard only fitfully realized it) was only a temporary 
shutting out of possibilities, which were shed materially rather 
than formally; for Faith means possibility to Kierkegaard, and 
at a later stage of Repetition he is able to include possibilities 
that have been excluded at an earlier stage. Catharsis, therefore, 
is extended to become not only a release from the tyranny of 
emotions, but from the tyranny of one’s own finite thinking, 
from the tyranny of one’s closed selfhood with no windows 
opening on to existence. 

It is a release to a new plenitude of existence. For that 
reason he goes on to say that only Repetition can engage the 
whole man, can establish the seriousness of existence and base 
it on foundations of guaranteed authenticity. Instead of pleni- 
tude the pure aesthete is aware of nothingness, as for example 
in E. M. Forster’s Caves of Malabar, which assert that behind 
all the flurry of human activity there is nothing. But the pleni- 
tude, “the state of complete simplicity where the fire and the 
rose are one” (in the phrase from Little Gidding), is only to be 
reached through prior self-limitation, through traversing a 
definite path, and “‘it is not only that the way is strait, but narrow- 
ness is the way’’.t As the path takes shape, and one’s life finds 





* Chestov: Kierkegaard et la Philosophie Existentielle, p. 44 
T R. Bespaloff; Notes on Repetition in Cheminements et Carrefours, p. 107. 
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its proper contour and follows its proper movement, Repetition 
ensues, “the mystery of spontaneity regained, of the flux held, 
of one’s first élan safeguarded from extinction” (Bespaloff), 
of the fire of adolescence refined and canalized by maturity. 

It is possible, however, to abandon this path in mid-route, 
implicitly to affirm the nothingness and deny the infinite sig- 
nificance of human acts, to decide for anarchy as against unity, 
to sin. For that is what sin connotes for Kierkegaard. Hamartia 
in Aristotle is something less decisive. It is primarily intellec- 
tual error (although possibly to a Greek audience evoking 
religious associations), and it results from the mere fact that 
man is human. Chestov confuses sin and /amartia when he 
suggests the conclusion that sin happens precisely because man 
is human, is created, and that the original sin is the Creation. 
That is to take the sting out of the book of Job (which Chestov 
elsewhere shows that he has only half understood—and that 
the least important half), indeed out of all Old Testament history, 
which was characterized by repetitious prophetic visitations 
“in sundry times and in divers manners”, breaking the routine 
legalistic Judaism, which was under the dispensation of the 
Creation, by a pentecostal reversal, and so opening up new 
layers of profundity in the religious life of the nation. Here 
was no pagan cycle of events, but an existence at once con- 
servative and revolutionary, the prophets being the agents of 
revolution, of the leap forward by virtue of the humanly absurd. 

For Aristotle, however, and quite justifiably according to his 
insights, Samartia is the outcome of limited human vision, a 
limitation the more tragic and the more costing in that the 
tragic character was invariably one of the human élite. The 
moment of reversal for him is, for that reason, a moment of 
tragic vision, of anagnorisis, of recognition of purpose thwarted, 
of confrontation with the tragic implications of man’s existen- 
tial situation. For the audience, this is a moment too of recog- 
nition and reversal, and yet somehow, and simultaneously, a 
moment of catharsis, as they observe the character taking on 
dignity from the interest of the gods, from the visible irruption 
of Nemesis into the context of his life, and feel the limitations 
of human existence being lost to view before the realization that 
all is reconciled and fulfilled within a* greater divine pattern. 
Chestov, in his gloss of certain Kierkegaardian remarks, equates 
Nemesis with Nothingness; whereas it seems clear that for 
Aristotle Nemesis signified the exact contrary, since it was 
Nemesis that overcame the sense of the hollowness of human 
life resulting from /amartia, so much so that, when every door 
appeared to open on to darkness, it flooded the room with 
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light, when man seemed irremediably enclosed within the shores 
of his own finitude, it came sweeping into his world with the 
force of an infinite sea. 

In the Kierkegaardian drama these two aspects of amagnorisis 
converge. Recognition of man’s real situation vis-a-vis the 
unconditioned. (understood as convertible with existence) 
breaks man’s life in two like the blow of an axe, and leaves him 
with the sense of all his purely human purpose gone bad. Yet 
simultaneously it reconciles and relates him to a larger purpose, 
frees him from a mechanical self-determination within the 
time-process by a “suspension of duration” and so introduces 
his thinking into the new dimension of Faith. It is implied, 
therefore, both that life must be lived within a definite horizon, 
that one must accept oneself and appropriate one’s contingent 
reality to: oneself, and at the same time that the horizon has 
widened, that one must make a mental leap towards the uncon- 
ditioned and so begin to leave oneself ceaselessly open to com- 
munion with the source and base of human existence. The 
human being’s inadequacy to the situation must first be accepted 
and it ¢s accepted by the “knight of resignation”; but that 
inadequacy must also be seen as a divine judgement, and it is 
only this recognition that creates—in fear and trembling, in 
horror and despair, overcome, rather than cancelled, by joy and 
a sense of release—the “‘knight of faith”. -Amagnorisis, therefore, 
is fundamentally recognition of the primacy of existence, the 
recognition that human action happens not in a void but against 
the background of being, that it is man’s intentional activity, 
his knowledge (which Chestov for his part diagnoses as evil 
because it instigates the reversal) which binds man:to existence, 
which helps him to transcend his closed selfhood and reach out 
to other existences and finally to Pure Existence itself. 

Many students of Kierkegaard would quarrel with the analysis 
at this point as not laying the proper emphasis on faith as decision 
as compared with faith as assent. With justification too—of 
that there is no question. Indeed it has always been the trend 
of Reformed theology to accept nature as the inevitable reality 
in the sense of accepting the concrete historical situation, 
although this is less characteristic of Calvinistic than of Lutheran 
theology. Kierkegaard, however, was far from giving himself 
wholly to this trend, and Karl Barth is certainly wrong in inter- 
preting the existential contradiction as the contradiction between 
grace and nature, as an unbridgeable cleavage between man and 
God. It is true that Kierkegaard would not ascend like Plato 
out of time into the timeless; but that was because he believed 
that the timeless irrupted in some sense into time. (As, indeed, 
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have many romantics, down to the time of Proust.) Nevertheless, 
there are many ambiguities in his expression of this thesis, and 
it was not at all clear with him that freedom and transcendence 
were because of knowledge and not because of decision, although 
involving decision. Kierkegaard, however, followed the Greeks 
too closely to think of equating truth and decision, truth and 
power, truth and mere historical fact, as many have done 
disastrously since. 

The passage to Faith in Kierkegaard has, notwithstanding, 
one obvious analogy to the movement towards anagnorisis, in 
that it comes finally with the force of a thunderbolt, a dénoue- 
ment, a mysterious solution. The path followed by the move- 
ment is suddenly (not less suddenly because gradually) blocked 
by an obstacle, an impasse due to a complication of events, a 
crisis—the crisis. Yet it is just here that catharsis occurs in 
Aristotle and Repetition in Kierkegaard. The friends of Job 
and Job himself (in Kierkegaard’s exegesis) treat Job’s tragic 
situation as an enigma to be untied by reasonable argument, 
as a problem to be solved, but God’s reply is strangely out of 
key with their approach.* It is a statement of mystery, inscru- 
table and always obscure, mystery which somehow serves as an 
instrument of analysis and explanation, which more than explains 
the situation, for “‘there are questions that can only be solved 
by a bolt from the blue”. That is a great Christian insight: 
that freedom is tied to dependence, comprehensiveness and 
catholicity (if they are not to become stodgy and unreal), to 
profundity and exclusion, the Resurrection to the Cross, regenera- 
tion to tragedy and suffering. A veritable coincidence of 
opposites, for even despair is not forgotten, but “‘contained”’ 
and so conquered. It isn’t that we know nothingness and 
unreason and therefore fly the more quickly to reason and 
being; but rather that we are brought face to face with the 
mystery of being and so see nothingness for what it is. 

It is this recognition-aspect of Repetition that is Kierkegaard’s 
answer to anamnesis, even to Berdyaev’s interpretation of 
anamnesis as the remembrance of things already possessed in a 
sort of unconscious communion with all existence (i.e. remem- 
brance as precisely that which constitutes knowledge). For 
Repetition comes with the force of novelty, as the reversal of 
man’s unconscious expectations at the same time as their mys- 
terious fulfilment, with the impact of something suddenly 
(although gradually too, with the whole “plot” of the move- 
ment contributing to it) and inexplicably seen: and of this vision 





* St. Paul does not speak of “the problem of evil’’, but of “the mystery of 
iniquity”. 
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Repetition is the revealing word and the illuminating symbol. 
It is the spiritual sword thrust into the life of the individual at 
successive points to open up deeper and deeper levels of recog- 
nition: the recognized recurrence of the same first principle 
(existence in its multiple determinations) with always a closer 
penetration of the same, and not a Platonic leap (as Kierkegaard 
understood Plato) out of existence into the timeless. Kierkegaard 
is not rejecting the timeless, however. His insistence on the 
new subjectivity, the contrary of the Hegelian subjectivity 
which bestowed reality on objects, was not a deification of the 
instant, of the very contingent facts of creation, conflict and 
fate, as some have understood it; but an insistence on knowledge 
as transcendence, as that whereby we find the laws of reality 
within reality. His terms, however, can be ambiguous, and by 
existence’ he has sometimes been taken to mean bare undif- 
ferentiated existence, above norms and values; but the notion 
of a specific nature includes the notion of beimg that nature, 
essentially posits the nature in existence, and there is no exis- 
tence that is not something existing. The significance of Kierke- 
gaard’s quarrel with the Hegelian ideas is that they were natures 
adrift from existence and with less existential reference than 
mathematical symbols. 

Repetition has been described above as a spiritual sword 
thrust into the life of the individual, and that is not only because 
it helps to discover our situation to us, but also because it 
unleashes suffering, and sometimes a savage agony, within the 
life of man. It introduces a situation that finds us out because 
we have not as yet found the strength to deal with it, and it may 
require in us an access of supernatural strength if it is not to 
defeat us or drive us to evasion. To the sick mind reeling 
with a deathly anguish, its very sanity crumbling under the 
weight of disaster, it is all too easy, and a standing temptation, 
to cry, “Nothingness is All’; because finally Kierkegaard is 
tight, and the poet’s lyrical evocations and the moralist’s tidy 
reasonings will seem an absurd mockery before the reversal of 
that moment. One will want to run away from the situation, to 
campaign for a change of conditions, a new material adjust- 
ment, as Marx does when he prophesies a naive Utopia and 
propagates resentment of the other people, of those who choose 
to actualize their potentialities by a lifelong process of exclu- 
sion, as their lives are an implicit criticism of his prophecy that 
in the Utopia all potentialities are realized simultaneously. The 
only thing, therefore, that will not seem finally absurd is this 
“leap by virtue of the absurd” that is Faith; precisely because 
nothing stands so foursquare within the natural as the super- 
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natural, and there is nothing more existential than Faith. Even 
in Aristotle it is difficult to explain the catharsis ensuing on 
catastrophe if Nemesis is a notion devoid of any religious colour 
whatever; how otherwise explain the possibility of snatching 
dignity from indignity in the spectators of the tragedy, though 
not admittedly in the central figure himself (although Aristotle 
was sufficiently voyant—indeed he has been criticized for it—as 
to admit in tragedy the possibility of a happy ending)? The 
criticism all along of anamnesis has been that it is a technique for 
forgetting existence and explaining away suffering: but Aristotle’s 
catharsis comes with recognition, which is, paradoxically, a 
technique for remembering. 

It is significant to note at this point that Aristotle never 
considered tragedy as a: character-sketch, a description of a 
stream-of-consciousness, or his tragic persons as knowable 
apart from action, from their destiny as persons: and indeed his 
theory has been attacked as a recipe for melodrama for precisely 
this reason (as by A. E. Taylor in his Aristot/le—not without 
excuse in view of the deformed critical acumen of some of 
his interpreters). It would seem too that there is nothing more 
open to human knowledge as Aristotle understood it than this 
knowledge of persons. Yet Aristotle’s persons were funda- 
mentally “‘masks’’, closed individualities, known only in action, 
their minds a ¢abula rasa to the spectators apart from things and 
acts, whereas nowadays in Tchehov’s plays the actors are able, 
in a sort of dialogue with the audience, to allow their personalities 
to spill over. In so doing, however, they reduce themselves to 
nothing; they have no destiny, they are ambiguous creations, 
revealed to us as “They”, not as “Thou”. (Cf. The Present 
Age.)* Personality for Kierkegaard is something essentially 
tied to destiny, “‘an inwardness whose clarifying determination 
it is to be hidden’, i.e. as such. Yet its law is no longer an 
external law only like Nemesis, it exists in men’s inward parts, 
it is self-manifesting like light, but like light only known through 
contact with things, through its destiny appropriated to itself. 
What matters is within; but it is only recognized in destiny, in 
reversal maybe. Repetition is the person’s law of inward 
determination and identity, an integrating law that makes the 
individual’s life a lived totality and not an episodic succedaneum. 
Persons requite to be “open’’, to be in contact, and relation and 
communication is only possible because we know each other 
by analogy; they require also to be “closed’’, to be separate, 


* That is, they treat others as functions of themselves, of their own moods of 
melancholy or exultation between which poles their unformed personalities 
oscillate. In a sense, personality like freedom is something man has to win for 
himself. 
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because their universalizing power, their knowledge by which 
contact comes, grows from their excluding and transcending 
others and not being immanent within them. The Kierkegaardian 
“subject” resembles the Aristotelian personage to this extent: 
he is not excused from existing. 

It now remains to do what Kierkegaard never did—that is, to - 
make some place for poetry in human affairs. He observes in 
his Unscientific Postscript: “Aristotle remarks in his Poetics that 
poetry is higher than history, because history merely tells us 
what might have happened and: poetry what ought to have 
happened, i.e. poetry commands the possible” (p. 282). Poetry, 
indeed, has its own variety of Repetition; the poet’s personality 
is a focus compacting all sorts of experiences together: in a 
unitary vision which he can only translate to himself in a poem. 
If he could translate it to himself apart from the poem, he would 
not only command the possible but the actual, for poetry would 
be a vehicle of knowledge. But because his life follows a 
pattern, a path, he is often able to fill the same metaphors with 
a new depth of significance, so that we become justified in 
saying that all Shakespeare is one poem, and to say so guarantees 
the poet’s relevance, his responsibility, his authenticity. The 
romantic, too, creates a total pattern, but he is the centre of the 
pattern, he is the law to which existence conforms. The true 
proportions of reality are ignored, as we have shown earlier, 
by a sort of anamnesis. It is the world that is unromantic and 
the poet that is romantic, the poet that donates reality. The 
universe is the romantic’s response to it. Disproportion and 
dispersal results. When, for instance, the erotic elements in 
att are overstressed, what Kierkegaard calls the “demonic” 
results: in surrealism the overstressed elements are weighted 
with such infinite significance, are overcharged with such 
vitality, are fired with such passion, that the universe is lost to 
view as the universe of It and mere fact (the surrealist never 
stops to enquire into the highly metaphysical question, “What 
isafact?’’). The existential is not the surrealist’s point of depar- 
ture from which he ascends into the possible; his passion, his 
“aesthetic pathos” (to employ the Kierkegaardian term), his 
state of psychic automatism, is where he starts from, and exis- 
tence is the possible, the sub-real, which he invests with reality 
by denuding it of what reality it already possesses. Hence the 
surrealist’s attempt to empty language of its traditional sig- 
nificance (for even words like “‘tragedy”’ and “‘love” on cinema 
hoardings are replete with centuries of meaning, with the dregs 
of Aristotelian and Platonic significance), and to make: it the 
mathematical function of his own emotion. 
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It is possible though to imagine an existential poetry,ore 
Aristotle evidently believed when he considered poetry m 
philosophical than history: and Kierkegaard himself le 
heavily on poetry in denying it, just as he leans heavily ° 
Socrates in denying Plato. The traditional poet does not creat® 
existence; he recognizes it as his starting-point and finishing- 
point—again anagnorisis as against anamnesis. T. S. Eliot, for 
instance, speaks of the poetic imagination—which he charac- 
terizes (disconcertingly and unimportantly, for it is much 
more) as “‘the feeling for syllable and rhythm”—in terms of an 
effective organization of life, as “‘seeking the beginning and 
the end’, as binding all tradition and all acquired knowledge 
together within itself as within a matrix. Ideas and things 
ate invested with “‘interest”’, they are lived again, acquire a 
“second immediacy”, become luminous. again, are freshened 
and reinforced with the poet’s subjective vitality, his personal 
relation to them. This is especially true if the poet is aware 
of his own continuity, if his relation to them is not the product 
of an accidental and momentary lyricism, if his whole history 
as a poet (and even the whole history of poetry) adds power 
to his emotion and a special validity to the myths and metaphors 
he throws up: if in fact the law of Repetition holds for him. For 
then these metaphors will be analogues, however feeble, of 
the mysteries of faith which, like Nemesis in Aristotle, do not 
so much explain existence as put it in a new perspective, so 
that the poet’s catharsis resembles at a distance man’s “joy in 
believing”. The poet’s catharsis is that his joy burns itself out 
when the poem exists, he is released from excitement when 
his emotion boils over into a representation. Kierkegaard 
was too fideist to give proper place to the speculative philosopher 
and the poet. This Aristotelian commentary on his work may 
help to show that he did less justice to his own thinking in so 
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THE PSYCHOPATHOLOGY OF UNBELIEF 


es of the most questionable derivatives of the modern 
revolution in psychology is the tendency to interpret and 
explain beliefs of all kinds, tastes, aesthetic and moral judgements, 
even abstract ideas, in the light of subjective impulses. Ideas 
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are regarded as somehow explained away and their objective 
validity nullified if it can be shown that they are related to a set 
of emotional conditions. (The psychology that does the 
explaining away is, of course, assumed to be infallible.) Yet, 
quite apart from the debatable nature of much of the evidence 
adduced to show the connexion between the object and the 
subjective state to which it is supposedly related, it does not follow 
that because an emotion and an idea can be shown to be related 
that they are connected as cause to effect. Admittedly, the 
relationship, if taken with other facts in the individual’s life, 
may be significant; but it cannot be conclusive. All it tells us, 
even if a valid inference, is about the individual’s attitude to the 
object and not the object in itself. 

It is not therefore surprising that this tendency in modern 
psychology to put everything, from a taste in postage stamps to 
aesthetic judgement and logical deduction, down to emotional 
conditioning has been extended to religion. A certain school of 
thinkers, mainly among the psychoanalysts, the followers of 
Freud, have endeavoured to demonstrate the neurotic origin of 
religious beliefs of all kinds. Now I suggest that with far greater 
plausibility the reverse can be maintained, i.e. that unbelief itself 
proceeds from a neurotic condition. Obviously, any evidence 
I may bring forward to support this suggestion naturally suffers 
from the defect considered above, namely that connexions and 
hypothetical origins do not prove anything. There is, however, 
one important distinction. Any attempt to demonstrate a 
neurotic origin of belief has to explain away something 
that has commanded the assent of the entire human race at 
all times, that has been supported by many of the greatest 
philosophical minds in history, and, as lived and practised by the 
saints and mystics, has profoundly influenced the course of 
the world. Conversely, unbelief is negative and has always 
been exceptional; hence, if anything has to be explained, it As 
surely this exceptional state. 

The psychologists are never weary of telling us that neurosis is 
dynamic, emotional, and irrational; yet the basic affirmations of 
religious belief—God, freewill, and immortality—are supremely 
rational. Anyone at all familiar with the history of philosophy 
must be struck with the wealth of reasoning on religion that 
philosophers of all ages and &chools have produced. It is 
significant that the wisest men, those who have raised reasoning 
to its highest pitch, and the holiest men, those who have lived 
the moral life most consistently, have testified to the truth of 
teligion. The greatest names in the history of philosophy— 
many of the Greeks, Augustine, Aquinas, Descartes, Kant, and 
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Hegel, and, in our own day, Professor Whitehead—-have regarded 
the ideas of God, freewill, and immortality as the absolute 
certainties of reason, while the testimony of the saints speaks for 
itself. On this ground alone those who would explain away 
these beliefs as neurotic are faced with a formidable task, and it 
seems far more likely that the denial of such intellectually vital 
affirmations is the real irrationality. 

Of the two great schools of modern psychology, those of Adler 
and Freud, the former contains much that throws the psycho- 
pathology of unbelief into relief. According to Adler, the root 
of neurotic disturbances is egoism—a withdrawal from the 
objective world which is conceived as a threat to the ego, or a 
futile attempt to dominate the environment by force. One of 
the most fruitful derivatives of this view was Adler’s theory of 
the life-pattern and the hidden goal of the ego. He believed 
that excessive will-to-power adopts a disguise wherein its ego- 
istical aims are hidden from the individual’s consciousness, but . 
that this hidden goal can be unravelled by a study of his life- 
pattern. 

Supposing, on these grounds, we ask why God should be 
rejected? At once the answer suggests jtself that He is rejected 
because He alone can present an effective challenge to the ego. 
As C. §. Lewis has written: “God is the only comfort, the 
supreme terror: the thing we most need and the thing we most want 
to keep away.’ (My italics.) 

To make this clear. The individual, in his secret desire for 
self-absolutism, is faced by the objective forces of man, nature, 
and God. But while there is no impossibility in regarding one- 
self as superior to other men, and to nature (which is less than 
any self from the standpoint of personality), it is quite impossible 
to coriceive oneself as anything other than totally inferior to 
God. Hence the potentially absolute ego tends to reject God 
through unbelief. The process is, in Adlerian terminology, 
disguised from consciousness—meaning that underneath the 
rationalizations of doubt and unbelief the real aim, the rejection 
of the overshadowing Absolute, is at work. This acquits the 
- unbeliever of any conscious or deliberate attempt to “‘get rid’’ of 
God, but does, to some extent, explain how he gets rid of God. 
No one would deny that genuine doubt and bewilderment exist; 
but it is doubtful if they would lead to unbelief unless there 
were some hidden force tending to the rejection of God. Asa 
matter of experience, the more virulent type of unbeliever does 
exhibit symptoms of a spiritual egoism which, as we shall see in 
a moment, is neurotic in pattern. 


It was said by Kant that unbelief proceeded from the inability 
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to think out the rational implications of the fact of conscience. 
The very fact that there is a categorical imperative towards right 
(no matter how vague or muddled the idea of what is right may 
be) points to something beyond it. If, therefore, an unbeliever 
continues to follow his conscience and to aim at the good and to 
feel sorrow for evil actions, he has not thought out the implica- 
tions of his conscience. Hence the pattern of his mind is neuro- 
tic; for neurosis is, in the long run, an attempt to have one’s cake 
and eat it—to satisfy consciously the holy and objective good- 
will, while at the same time satisfying the unconscious self-will 
through anomalous beliefs, emotions, and behaviour. According 
to both Adler and Freud, in neurosis the seJf-regarding instincts 
try to attain satisfaction in a disguised form. A consistently evil 
(that is, selfish) individual would admit the good and reject it. 
The force of the good-will is, however, too much for the average 
individual; and when’ the force of the ego is equally strong 
there often arises the peculiar compromise of neurosis. While 
consciously aiming to satisfy the good-will, the neurotic attempts 
to satisfy the evil, egoistical self-will ina roundabout way. Thus 
it is possible to regard unbelief as a neurotic compromise—a 
refusal to think out the implications of conscience which lead to 
religious belief and, at the same time, a refusal to think out to 
their logical conclusions the implications of unbelief which 
reduce conscience to an illusion and lead to pure self-will. 
Turning now to the question of how this rejection comes 
about, some light may be derived from a consideration of the © 
complications of the parent-child relationship. The great 
majority of psychologists of whatever school agree that the 
effect of the parents, especially in very early life, is incalculable. 
They are the first beings the awakening soul beholds, and their 
law is the child’s first experience of restriction—of what Allers 
calls ‘the overshadowing power of the Object’’. Hence on their 
telation to the child and on the way they use their power over 
it the future of the man depends. In brief, the parents oo 
ally the father), as the sole authority, take the place of for 
the child; and thus, long before the idea of God develops He 
is emotionally associated with parental rule. It follows that if 
the parents are tyrannical or overbearing—especially the father, 
by reason of the position that social custom has assigned to him 
—the child will tend to rebel. Not-consciously, however, since 
conscious rebellion would violate the extremely powerful moral 
prohibition against hatred of the parents, but unconsciously, in a 
repressed manner, And it may be that in some cases this un- 
conscious rebellion against the parents, regarded in those early 
days as the supreme object, the equivalent in the child-mind of 
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God, emerges later into conscious rejection of the idea of 


This is far more likely to happen when the exaggerated authority 
of the parents is religious in character; when the father himself is 
a man of stern and intolerant religious character, impressing his 
violent will upon the child in a religious manner. In such cases the 
unconscious connexion of the parental authority with God is 
strengthened by. the direct religious character of the (un- 
consciously) detested parent, with the result that in later life not 
only is God rejected, but. the whole outlook on religion is 
warped. The autobiographical writings and personal confes- 
sions of many virulent unbelievers reveals an unusually repressed 
and puritanical religious upbringing. The ego inevitably rebels 
against any restrictions, and where the restrictions are unjust, 
rebellion is intensified—though cases exist in which children 
rebel vioiently against even the mildest restrictions of parental 
authority. As the parents are manifestly greater than than the 
child, so God is manifestly greater than than the adult, and 
therefore the unconscious rejection of the authority of the one 
may lead to the conscious rejection of the other. 

It is ironical that although Freud was the chief of those who 
have attempted to demonstrate the psychopathology of belief, his 
system supplies remarkable evidence for the psychopathology of 
unbelief. Of course, either hypothesis only follows if the 
Freudian premises are true; and it may well be that many, or most, 
of the major premises of psychoanalysis are false, or at any rate 
open to grave doubt. But for the sake of argument we will 
accept Freud’s main premises, subject to correction and ampli- 
fication in the light of the Adlerian teaching on the position and 
importance of the ego in its struggle for power, and see what 
evidence they afford. 

At the outset it is noteworthy that one of the points most 
strongly emphasized by Freud is the infantility of neurosis and 
the infantile structure of the unconscious. Dr. Ernest Jones, 
the leading English Freudian, has defined the unconscious (and, 
analogously, the mind of the infant) as “‘repressed, active, bestial, 
infantile, alogical, and sexual’. This is, however, rather a loose 
classification since obviously several of these states include 
others under them. Broadly, the unconscious may be described 
as materialistic, pessimistic, and hedonistic. We are not here arguing 
whether Freud’s conception of the unconscious is true or not, 
or even whether there is such a thing as an “‘unconscious’” in his 
sense at all; merely that his hypotheses are capable of throwing 
into relief the possibility of a psychopathological origin of un- 
belief. And in any case, as it is mainly the psychoanalytical 
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school that purports to demonstrate the psychopathology of 
belief from Freudian premises we may as well controvert them 
on their own grounds. 

Now it is not without significance that the outlook of unbelief 
cotresponds in many ways to the character of the Freudian con- 
ception of the unconscious and the infantile mind. Neither 
infant nor atheist know anything of God, free-will, and im- 
mortality—the highest and noblest conceptions, as Kant saw, to 


' which the mind can rise. All such ideas are non-existent for the 


unconscious and the infant, and are illusions for the unbeliever. 
The infant is a kind of materialist-solipsist living in a wholly 
immediate world with which its basic sensual needs are 
identified ; and no matter what arguments the Freudians may use 
to explain away belief, on their own principles the atheistic 
mentality with its denial of God, free-will, and immortality and 
its immersion in the immediate and’ tangible world. of matter is 
not representative of the questing soul of homo sapiens but of the 
infant. 

Concerning the other great marks of the unconscious, hedonism 
and pessimism, there seem to be equally remarkable parallels 
with the outlook of unbelief. The result of the immersion of the 
unconscious in materiality is a ruthless desire for satisfaction 
(what Freud has called “‘the pleasure principle”’, opposing it to 
“the reality principle’, which, ironically enough, he did not 
realize was unattainable on his own premises) which is related to 
the hedonistic ethics of materialism. The frustrations of the 
unconscious demands of the pleasure-principle produces a despair- 
ing reaction emerging in violence and exhaustion. This despair- 
ing attitude of the unconscious is again related to the pessimism 
of consistent materialism whose gospel is “‘unyielding despair’’. 
The obvious frustration of purely material existence, the fact 
that, as Bertrand Russell has said, “‘the noblest achievements of 
man must inevitably be buried in the vast death of the solar 
system’’, produces a pessimistic frame of mind closely akin to the 
despair of the frustrated unconscious. The infant also is pre- 
dominantly hedonistic, and when frustrated, despairing, as every 
tired parent knows. 

This brings us back to the hypothesis of: the egoistic basis of 
unbelief discussed at the outset. All these Freudian speculations 
on the nature of the unconscious only serve to describe the where- 
fore and how of the ego’s rejection of God. But unyielding despair 
reveals that if egoism—that is, unconscious self-centredness—is a 
cause of unbelief, conscious pride is a direct result of it. For 
the motto of pride is “‘unyielding despair’; and we are reaping 
its results today. The unyielding element, the screaming baby of 
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militant totalitarian materialism, is preying upon the despairing 
element, the exhausted baby of democratic disillusionment; the 
“‘virile’’ dictatorships upon the “‘decadent’’ democracies ; dynamic 
neurotic despair upon melancholic pessimism. Though some 
may doubt whether the above argument for the psychopatho- 
logical roots of unbelief are convincing it is fairly obvious from 
what is going on all around us that the fruits of unbelief are 
psychopathological, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the two are related. 
Rosert HAMILTON. 





THE Monastic ProressioN AND CAREER 
OF St. GREGORY VII 


OE of the greatest figures in European history and one 
of its most interesting personalities, Hildebrand, Pope St. 
Gregory VII, is also an almost uniquely controversial figure. 
The fierce pamphlet warfare which raged round him in his own 
lifetime has continued intermittently down the ages; and not 
without cause, for he stands out as the unique embodiment in 
a crucial epoch of principles of perennial importance and power. 
Even in the eighteenth century the introduction of his liturgical 
office into France provoked a storm of Gallican protests, and 
among Protestants no Pope, perhaps, has seemed a more evident 
antichrist. With the great modern development of scientific 
historical study these religious and philosophical controversies 
have, to a large degree, given place among scholars to dis- 
cussions, sometimes of a comparable warmth, over the biography 
of the pontiff, the sources of the reform movement which has 
been named after him, and similar themes. None of these 
debates has been livelier than that concerning the relation of the 
“‘Hildebrandine”’ to the Cluniac movement, and it is on account 
of its bearing on this that the question of Hildebrand’s own 
monastic profession is of more than a biographical interest, 
though it may be remarked that the views of historians on the 
smaller issue seem to have disproportionately affected, and been 
affected by their opinions on the larger.! 

The most extreme attack on the traditional account of Gregory 
VII’s early life denies that he was a monk at all.?: This piece of 
uncontrolled originality has now no.supporters. The traditional 
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account is almost as completely rejected, however, by the leading 
English authorities, Dr. Z. N. Brooke* and the later Professor 
Whitney.* These scholars, who strictly limit the part played by 
Cluny in the general ecclesiastical revival and emphasize the 
influence of the northern centres of reform, in harmony with 
this, date Hildebrand’s monastic profession as late as 1048, and 
make him monk of a Rhineland monastery. In the traditional 
account, on the other hand, the date is more than ten years earlier, 
the place Rome or Cluny.® These debates are due to the silences, 
obscurities and real or apparent contradictions of the contem- 
porary accounts ®; historians who have supported one variant or 
another of the traditional story have generally offered only a 
very inadequate discussion of the original authorities and the 
difficulties they present. A re-examination of the question seems, 
therefore, desirable. It is proposed here to offer a brief résumé 
of the results of such an examination, incorporating as far as 
possible all the contemporary evidence as to the time and place 
of Hildebrand’s profession.’ 

From Gregory himself and from the official protocol of his 
election we learn that from an early age he lived in Rome.* He 
was “‘educated in the bosom of this mother Church”, says the 
protocol® and Gregory tells us: our mother the Roman Church 
‘‘nourished us” (nos nutrivit), St. Peter “in domo sua dulciter nutrier- 
at’’, “under his wings he nourished me with a certain singular 
love from my infancy (i#fantia)’’. Hugh of Flavigny” even gives 
Rome as his birthplace, but most authors favour Bernried’s 
testimony that he was born in Tuscany. Wenric, who, as 
Manegold remarked," played the part of Eliphaz the Themanite 
and prefaced his venom with simulated friendship, gives a lauda- 
tory account!* of Hildebrand’s early life in almost the same words 
as Hugh of Flavigny," distinguishing three periods, his boyhood 
(pueritia), adolescence, and early manhood (imuventus): he was 
educated by religious persons in a holy place; in his adolescence 
he undertook the profession of holiness among those who despise 
the world; as a young man he was given up to the public service 
of the Church under illustrious men. 

Bernried’s account, confirmed in general by these contem- 
poraries, adds the vital detail that the boyhood education of 
Hildebrand took place in the monastery of St. Mary on the 
Aventine, where his uncle was abbot.* It seems a safe conclusion 
that there, too, he made his religious profession. For it is hard 
to believe that he would have been received in that Cluny-founded, 
Cluny-inspired house in any other capacity than that of a boy 
monk, an ob/atus or nutritus, destined from infancy for the monastic 
life. At this period it was the practice for such boys when 
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adolescent, aged from twelve to fifteen, to ratify their father’s 
donation by making their profession.15 Everything suggests. 
that this is precisely what occurred in the case of the young 
Hildebrand; the words of Wenric and Hugh, together with 
Bernried, can hardly bear any other interpretation that would 
accord with eleventh-century practice. Hildebrand was, as 
Ordericus Vitalis says!* “a monk from boyhood’’, in a Roman 
monastery, St. Mary’s on the Aventine, the pied @ terre of the 
abbots of Cluny?’ in the Eternal City. 

Bernried adds a further episode of Hildebrand’s adolescence, 
not confirmed by any other authority and summarily dismissed 
by most historians, but which seems worthy of consideration at 
any rate.48 He says that having entered on his adolescence 
(adolescentian ingressus) Hildebrand went to “Francia” to subdue 
there the rebellion of the flesh by the rigour of the monastic life 
and the pursuit of instruction. He spent several years (aliquot 
annos) there and then returned to Rome, visiting on the way the 
court of Henry III who was greatly impressed by him. There 
seems to be no positive reason for rejecting Bernried’s account on 
this point, and if it is accepted it may further be conjectured that 
perhaps Hildebrand did in early youth spend a year or two at 
Cluny, #4 a sojourn which would help to account for the later 
tradition that he was a monk there. Once more there is a con- 
siderable intrinsic probability in the story. Rome was in a most 
disorderly state, which would have its repercussions even in the 
monasteries of the city. Whenever in Rome, the abbots of Cluny 
stayed at St. Mary’s, and there is reason to believe that Hildebrand 
as a boy attracted the special notice of St. Odilo who foretold a 
great future for him.** Nothing could be more probable in the 
circumstances than that he should have been sent to a great 
monastic centre such as Cluny for a period of training in his 
youth. This was quite a common practice in the monasteries 
of the period.** The sequel as recounted by Bernried has a 
similarly convincing ring. On his return to Rome Hildebrand 
found that he roused the envy of some of the brethren (domesticos 
inimicos)—a young man who has been abroad in some other great 
abbey is likely to arouse hostility when he returns overflowing 
with the ideas of another house! 

However this may be, we are on firmer ground in the next 
episode of Hildebrand’s career, the period of his iaventus devoted 
to the public service of the Church. Bernried, indeed, has 
nothing to say of it, but others, particularly Hildebrand’s de- 
tractors, are voluble, for this is the period when in their inter- 
pretation he showed how little he was a monk at heart, and proved 
himself a pseudomonk and gyrovague.** We may quote Guy of 
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Ferrara 25 whose words are a distorted summary of all that has 
been said so far: “from boyhood he has devoted himself to 
worldly warfare . . . although he was called a monk when still 
a stripling (adolescentulus)”. Cardinal Beno is precise and his 
words clinch the proof that Hildebrand was a monk in his youth 
at Rome. He dates his abandonment of his monastery from the 
time that he entered the service of John Gratian, Pope Gregory 
VI.26 

Hildebrand’s work at this time cannot be discussed here; he 
seems to have been largely responsible for the suppression of 
the brigands who infested Rome,?’ in the course of which 
activity he laid himself open to the cheap charges of unmonastic 
behaviour in which his adversaries freely indulged. It is im- 
portant to note, however, that Gregory’s own references to his 
residence at the Lateran apparently refer to this period. He says 
he dwelt there “‘a/most from his very adolescence’’,* indicating 
that same period of swventus in which he is said to have been in 
the public service of the Church. As an official of the papal 
court (capellanus,* as Bonitho of Sutri calls him) he would 
naturally have dwelt there, and naturally, too, would have been 
associated there with the lay officials of the city whom he men- 
tions, Cencius, later prefect of the city, and Alberic, a Senator. 
This would somewhat discount, perhaps, the deduction that the 
“Lateran palace . . . rendered good service by the training of 
young men for civilian as well as ecclesiastical careers’’,®° though 
no doubt it was still in some sense a period of education, an 
apprenticeship in the business of the Church and the city. Prob- 
ably at this time Gregory VI conferred on him the clerical tonsure 
and the minor orders. This is indicated in Gregory’s own account 
of his career, which may also serve here to introduce its next 
phase, a most crucial one for this discussion. In his excommuni- 
cation of Henry IV in 1080 he said?!: “not willingly did I proceed 
to orders, unwillingly did I go beyond the mountains with the 
Lord Pope Gregory (V1), but more unwillingly did I return with 
my Lord Pope Leo (IX)”. If he protests that he was unwilling 
to enter the clerical state, it may, after all that has been said, be 
supposed to be for the same reason as he was unwilling at the 
later stages of his elevation: “I wished rather to end my life in 
the monastic state.’’*? 

Of the journey beyond the Alps in 1047, which introduces:this 
new phase of Hildebrand’s life, his first exile, Bonitho of Sutri, 
says that Hildebrand accompanied Gregory VI, wishing to show 
his master reverence, for he had formerly been his cape/lanus. 
Not long after they reached the Rhineland Gregory VI died, and 
Hildebrand went to Cluny, was a monk, and an outstanding one, 
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there.** The Abbot of Cluny took Hildebrand with him to meet 
Leo IX on his way to Rome at Besancon. Leo begged him from 
the abbot and took him to Rome, where he ordained him sub- 
deacon. It will be seen from comparison with Bruno of Segni,*4 
who cites Gregory himself as his authority, that this account is 
in error on some points, but the greater part of it may be retained. 
We may say then of the journey itself that Hildebrand accom- 
panied Gregory VI unwillingly because it took him away from 
Rome and his monastery (there may, too, be some foundation 
for Bernried’s* story that St. Peter had sent him back to Rome 
when he attempted to leave it a second time in his youth); he 
went willingly inasmuch as he thus showed reverence and 
loyalty to his unfortunate master. 

Little is known of the last year of Gregory VI and the date of 
his death is not certain, but it was after Christmas 1047 when 
Damasus II was nominated to the, papacy and Wazo of Liége 
made his celebrated protest on behalf of Gregory. Leo IX was 
nominated shortly before Christmas 1048. Bonitho, as we have 
seen, says that Hildebrand spent the intervening months at 
Cluny, while Professor Whitney and Doctor Brooke suggest 
that he then became a monk in a monastery at Cologne. It has 
been sufficiently shown that he was a monk already at Rome; 
only by setting aside a mass of evidence can it be held that he 
now became a monk for the first time in either place. Considered 
in the light of this fact the documents on this period present no 
great difficulty. Thus, whether true or no, Bonitho’s statement 
can be taken to mean, not that Hildebrand now made his pro- 
fession for the first time on going to Cluny, but that he went 
there to resume his monastic life, perhaps, moreover, making 
his profession anew as a monk of Cluny in accordance with 
custom.*® When Bruno of Segni*’ says that in December 1048 
there was at Worms “fa Roman monk” named Hildebrand, who 
had gone there to setve under the rule of St. Benedict in a mon- 
astery, even more easily can his statement be explained on 
similar lines: he is a monk of Rome, who intends to resume his 
religious life in some vaguely indicated place. If his “sb?” 
speaking of Worms, is to include Cologne, it may almost as 
easily include Cluny—but i it is the vague “beyond-the-mountains” 
phrase of an Italian. 

Gregory himself refers to his sojourn at Cologne in a letter to 
Archbishop Anno.*® He says that he loves the Church of 
Cologne in a special way among all the Churches of the West (a 
statement clearly not to be taken too literally) on account of his 
remembrance of the manner of life he led there under Anno’s 
predecessor. Even in conjunction with the small support of the 
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words of Bruno just discussed, this does not seem to afford a 
very firm foundation for an entirely new theory of the time and 
place of Hildebrand’s profession. It is not to be denied that 
he spent some time in Cologne, and at least visited Worms and 
perhaps Aachen*®; he probably stayed in several monasteries in 
that region, both before and after the death of Gregory VI, but 
it is equally probable that he visited Cluny also at that time. It 
is certain, moreover, that he intended to settle in a monastery in 
those regions for the remainder of his life. 

This is clear not only from Bruno’s testimony and Bonitho’s 
but from Gregory’s own several expressions of his unwillingness 
to return to Rome with Leo IX, and from his’ desire to end his 
days “‘in peregrinatione’’. It need not be concluded, however, that 
he had already established himself in any monastery. Bonitho’s 
statement that Hildebrand was a monk at Cluny at this time may 
be due to confusion with the period which, on the most probable 
interpretation of Bernried, he spent there in his youth. However, 
in conjunction with the farther statement that it was in company 
with the Abbot of Cluny that he met Leo IX, and only by his 
leave that he accompanied him to Rome, it suggests at least this 
much more, that in 1048 Hildebrand had in some way arranged 
with the Abbot to go to Cluny, if he had not already done so. 

The main objection” raised against Bonitho’s account on this 
point is that at the time when Leo was going to Rome, January 
1049, there was no Abbot of Cluny, St. Odilo having died at 
Souvigny on:the night of December 31. Even if the place 
(Vesuntium and Wormatia are easily confused) of the meeting 
be corrected, and with it the date, the difficulty substantially 
remains—St. Odilo was not at Worms. Once again the explana- 
tion is simple enough. Bonitho is here speaking of St. Hugh as 
Abbot of Cluny, as he quite reasonably might, since Hugh, 
elected later the same month, was still abbot when he wrote, 
nearly half a century later.“ Hildebert of Le Mans in his biog- 
raphy of Hugh**® confirms that he was in fact at the court of 
Henry III when he heard of the death of Odilo, in the early days 
of January 1049. His business must have already kept him there 
for some little time and it may reasonably be concluded that he 
was present at the Diet when Leo was nominated, and he may 
very well have introduced Hildebrand to him.* 

There seems, then, no insuperable objection to accepting 
Bonitho’s testimony (far too readily rejected by Whitney and 
others) and it may be concluded either that Hildebrand had 
already gone to Cluny, and accompanied Hugh to Worms,“ 
or that he met him at Worms and had pledged himself to return 
with him to Cluny. Gregory’s own earliest reference in his 
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Register to his unwillingness to return to Rome in 1049 is, 
significantly enough, in a letter to Hugh dated January 1075.45 
Then, twenty-six years later, he reters back to the period under 
discussion ; It is under compulsion that he has dwelt at Rome these 
twenty years; Christ bound him with his bonds and led him back 
against his will to Rome. In 1080, as has been remarked above, 
he said that he had been even more unwilling to return to Rome 
with Leo IX than to leave it with Gregory VI and that his reason 
was that he wished to end his life in a monastery. The signifi- 
cance of these statements—the solemn public ones addressed to 
St. Peter and St. Paul in the two excommunications, and still 
more, the intimate cry from the heart in the letter to St. Hugh—is 
that they are just such expressions of regret at his loss of the 
peace of the monastic life as those who deny that he was a monk 
or in any special way bound. to Cluny have always triumphantly 
failed to find. Perhaps even more significant is the whole tone 
of the personal letters to Hugh; they are certainly not merely the 
letters of a pontiff to a distinguished prelate who happened in 
the past to have shared on occasion his legative labours; they are 
the letters of a monk labouring in the public service of the Church. 
to a brother monk who, though junior, is yet something of a 
spiritual father to-him.** It is worthy of mention, too, that 
when on a legatine mission in France, Hildebrand took his place 
in the chapter of Cluny as a monk, “‘atpote monachus” .*" It cannot, 
then, be dogmatically and contemptuously denied, for even if it 
cannot be adequately established it seems most probable that the 
Roman monk Hildebrand had at least hoped to follow the many 
from foreign lands who went to spend their lives in the ‘‘domo 
caritatis et leticie sub apostolo Petro’’,*® the abbey of Cluny.* 

A last glorious chapter in Hildebrand’s monastic career re- 
mained. Promoted to the cardinalate and filling various im- 
portant offices in the Roman Church, he was also appointed by 
Leo IX superior of the abbey attached to the basilica of St. Paul. 
The monastic community there had suffered in the preceding 
period of disorder, and Hildebrand restored it both spiritually 
and in temporalities. In the documents® he is referred to by 
various titles such as “‘oeconomus’’ and ‘“‘rector’’ of St. Paul’s, and 
Lampert of Hersfeld is sometimes censured by critics for calling 
him Abbot,*! but this appears to be probably correct, the title 
of the superior in the eleventh century being Abbas et Rector 
Basilicae S. Pauli:®* Throughout his life he continued to take a 
special interest in the welfare of his abbey.®* How successfully 
he fulfilled his task may be gathered from Geroh of Richesperg, 
writing under Eugenius III (1145-53): “Domus quoque beati Pauli 
apostoli per Gregorium VII reparata, claret nunc in religione monas- 
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tica.. . .”’ He is still venerated by the monks as one of their 
greatest abbots: “Dire che questi facesse per il nostro monastero é 
impossibile’, writes one of them,®® and among ‘their greatest 
treasures are the bronze gates of Byzantine workmanship, 
erected, as the inscription on them records,** in the time of 
Alexander II and “‘I/debrandi V enerabilis Monachi et Archidiaconi’’. 

Hildebrand, then, was a monk of St. Mary’s on the Aventine 
from his. boyhood, and in all probability received part of his 
monastic training at Cluny itself. As a young man he was taken 
from his monastery to serve the Church during the first effort 
of reform under Gregory VI. Exiled with the latter, he sought 
to end his days in a monastery north of the Alps, probably at 
Cluny, perhaps in the Rhineland. Recalled to the active ‘service 
of the Church at Rome, he became there abbot of one of the 
greatest abbeys of the order. Elevated to the Papacy, he found 
in the monastic Order to which he belonged, of which the 
Abbot of Cluny was the head,*? the ‘‘Princeps’’ 58 his most faith- 
ful and powerful auxiliary in the great work he was called to 
perform. *® 
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** Such points are not susceptible of demonstration. Dom Berliére apparently 
agrees (L’Ordre Monastique, p. 244), Hamilton-Thompson apparently not (Camb. 
Med. Ma V, p. 665). 

? Vita. S. Hugonis auctore naldo P.L. 159, p. 895. 

8 CE, Realities tus cit., p. N. 34. a arievy 

“® The story that he was prior there has apparently no such solid foundation. 
Cf. Mabillon, Asnales, IV, p. 440. 

5° Mabillon, Amna/., 1V, p.692: a privilege of Alexander II uses both terms and 
refers also to the superiors of St. Paul’s as ‘‘ Abbas’’. 

5! P.L. 146, p. 1065. 

*? La Basilica di S. Paolo (Anon.), Sansaini, Roma, 1933, p. 116. 

53 Cf. Bernried loc. cit., p. 43 and Reg. I, 52. 

** P.L. 194, p. 41. 

55 | a Basilica di S. Paulo, p. 120. 

56 Op. cit., p. 99. ; 

5? Berliére, L’Ordre Mon., p. 251-2. , 

8 Princeps religionis monasticae, St. Odilo, Life of St. Maiolus, P.L. 142, p. 956. 
Militiae princeps . . . Odeylo, Adalbero of Laon, P.L. 141, p. 777, cf. note, p. 803. 

**° Cf. e.g. Dom R. Rios, The C/uniacs, pp. 31 seq. Dom Berliére, L’Ordre 
Monastique, ch. V. 


Dom THEODORE RICHARDsON, O.S.B. 





Some Recent Books 


The Bible and the Early History of Mankind. By Humphrey J. T. John- 
son. Pp. vi + 70. (Burns Oates, 1943. 45. 6d.) 


Ir is really no exaggeration to say that belief in the Inerrancy of the 
Bible, which is a corollary of the doctrine of its plenary Inspiration, 
no longer exists outside the Catholic Church, and hence the educated 
non-Catholic has no difficulty in reconciling the truth of certain 
Biblical narratives with the certain conclusions of the sciences of 
Anthropology, Biology and Archaeology. For, setting aside the 
authority of the Church, there is nothing to distinguish the 
literary heritage of the ancient Hebrews from the chronicles, folklore, 
legends and myths of other ancient peoples except a certain intangible 
nobility of thought, feeling and diction; and when apparent conflict 
arises between the Bible and the physical sciences there is no reason 
for him to regard the Bible as any more trustworthy than the Norse 
epics or the legends of Greece and Rome. But for the Catholic, who 
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accepts on the authority of the Church the Christian teaching that 
the Bible is inspired, i.e. a Book whose author is God Himself, 
the situation is nothing like so easy. For Inspiration involves also 
Inerrancy, viz. that the Bible teaches truth without any admixture of 
error, and hence any and every solution of a difficulty which under- 
mines the veracity of the sacred writer must be ruled out. In spite 
of the astronomical discoveries of Copernicus, Kepler and Galileo, of 
the evolutionary hypotheses of the origin of man associated with 
Darwin and Huxley, and of the literary and historical criticism of 
Wellhausen and his school, the Catholic Church still calmly main- 
tains that the Bible contains Revelation without error, and that 
it is no more possible for the Bible to contain formal error than it is 
for God Himself, the Supreme Truth, to utter what is not true. It 
is clear that such an intransigent attitude towards the Bible and such 
absolute refusal to make the notion of Inspiration conform to the 
so-called exigencies of scientific discovery is bound to present the 
Catholic thinker with some hard problems, and it is the purpose of the 
present work, which is written from the Catholic standpoint, to show 
the degree of latitude allowed to Catholic theologians within the 
limits laid down by the Biblical Commission, whose restrictions and 
directions on interpretation are designed to safeguard truth and not 
to check inquiry.’ Such a work is all the more necessary since the 
highly commendable tenacity of Catholic theologians in retaining this 
unpopular doctrine has encouraged some of them to adopt a some- 
what obscurantist attitude towards the interpretation of Genesis. As 
Fr. Johnson neatly puts it: “‘Much trouble has arisen in consequence 
of theologians being so preoccupied with the scandalum pusillorum 
that they have neglected to avoid the scandalum eruditorum’’. This 
book is intended as a corrective to the scandalum eruditorum, whether 
among the Catholic laity or priesthood. 

If one may start with an unfavourable criticism, the chief defect of 
this book is that it is too short. It is impossible to deal adequately 
with all the problems raised by the first eleven chapters of Genesis 
within the space of seventy pages. A book of three or four times the 
present length would not have been too long, given the great impor- 
tance and intricacy of the subject, and consequently the discussion of 
most of the problems raised suffers from being too general. To say 
this is not to assert that the book is not a valuable contribution to 
the literature of the subject. On the contrary, it is the fruit of much 
reflection by a careful scholar who writes with discernment and a 
certain distinction and it should undoubtedly fulfil its purpose of 
broadening the outlook of educated’Catholics on the problems of the 
primitive history of Genesis. But it remains true that it could with 
advantage have been considerably expanded. 

Before discussing the subject matter of the book it may be noted 
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that Fr. Johnson takes the view that Genesis i-xi were composed 
substantially by the sacred writer from the documents known respec- 
tively as J and P, and it appears that he accepts the Wellhausian view 
of the sources of the Pentateuch at least in so far as they apply to these 
chapters. This theory in its totality is of course untenable by Catholics, 
as it denies both Inspiration and Revelation as well as the Mosaic 
authorship; but there are some reasons for thinking that Wellhausen 
was right in seeing a conflation of two distinct narratives (those of 
the Jahvist and the Priestly Writer) in cp. i—xi. The question 
is still much disputed—at least in the Catholic circles to which this 
book is directed—and Fr. Johnson’s candour in confessing his own 
predilection may diminish for some the authority of his interpretation. 

Perhaps the ablest and most satisfying chapter in the book is cp. ii 
on ‘‘Science and the Origin of Man’’, which presents an objective and 
fair summing-up of the palaeontological position as it is today. 
Fr. Johnson’s conclusion is that though ‘‘the human form has been’ 
carried very far back in the direction of the ape, no actual meeting- 
point between the two is as yet known. No hominid has been found 
which was human in bodily organization, but less than human in 
intelligence’. In other words, no common ancestor of the human 
species and the animal kingdom has yet been unearthed. Neverthe- 
less, our author is himself clearly of the opinion that ‘‘man, in so far as 
he is an animal, ought to be included within the scope of evolution’’, 
because of the increasing volume of palaeontological evidence telling 
in favour of this application of the theory. | 

In his third chapter, ‘““The Bible and the Origin of Man’’, Fr. 
Johnson steps at once on to controversial ground. Whilst he is 
undoubtedly right in asserting that ‘“‘nothing can be deduced from the 
creation narrative of Genesis i as to the manner in which either 
organic or inorganic matter was created, a straightforward reading 
of Genesis ii does give the impression that the sacred writer has 
the intention of telling us something of the ow of man’s creation. 
Many Catholic exegetes still argue that since in the case of Eve there 
can be no question of the use of any pre-existing matter from the 
animal kingdom, the presumption in the case of Adam also is that his 
body as well as his soul was a special creation. In other words, they 
admit evolution as regards the animal kingdom, but not as regards 
the human body. This view seems to Fr. Johnson to be incom- 
patible with the facts supporting the evolutionary hypothesis, and he 
would even go so far as to say that the inspired author himself be- 
lieved that the body of man had been formed in a manner similar to 
that of the land mammals and the birds. He might also have stressed 
a good deal more the biological argument for the organic evolution 
of the human body, which is to many the strongest argument of all. 
Nevertheless there are, as he points out, two main difficulties to the 
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full application of the theory of organic evolution to man, the allu- 
sion to the story of Eve’s creation in I Corinthians xi, 8—9, and the 
decision of the Biblical Commission that the story of the formation 
of the first woman from the first man is one of those matters in which 
the literal historical sense of Genesis must not be questioned. 

The present position with regard to the creation of Adam and 
Eve seems to be as follows. There is firstly the traditional view 
that man’s body as well as his soul was the result of a special creative 
act of God who took non-living matter and formed a physical or- 
ganism which He then imbued with a spiritual rational principle by 
another creative act. (It should be noted in passing that the special 
creation of the human soul is an act of an infinitely higher order than 
the special creation of the body from the dust of the earth, just in the 
same way as the forgiveness of sins was a greater act than the healing 
of the body (cf. Matt. ix).) Secondly, there is the modern non- 
Christian view which refuses to recognize the possibility of any super- 
natural intervention in the affairs of this world and which conse- 
quently applies the full theory of evolution to man as he is, both body 
and soul. It follows as a corollary that man is just a higher order of 
ape or mammal which has evolved much further owing to certain 
favourable circumstances and secured a dominance over all other 
forms of life. 

And finally there is the compromise view which allows the applica- 
tion of evolution to the human body and which also allows that 
man and the higher mammals are collateral descendants of some 
primitive sub-human creature, and that at some suitable stage in its 
evolution the branch which subsequently developed into man was 
taken by God, who by a creative act endowed it with a rational human 
principle in place of its former irrational principle. In other words, 
God would have selected a highly developed and complex form of 
animal, presumably an ape, which on the physical side possesses an 
organism very similar in structure to that of a man, and superadded 
to its existing irrational principle of life the rational soul which is the 
peculiar endowment of man as we know him. 

The above theory has to face several difficulties which Fr. Johnson 
has not fully brought out. First of all, such action on the part of God 
would, it is reasonable to argue, require some immediate physical 
adaptation of the ape-body to suit the new spiritual principle animating 
it. That is to say that since the soul and body form one organism 
and one unity, the special creation of the human soul seems to involve 


a corresponding change in the bodily sphere, but how much we can- 


not tell. The second difficulty is more serious. When the ape which 
we are considering was given a human soul and became a man, Adam, 
he was raised in dignity infinitely above his ape parents and relations. 
If he already had an ape mate he left her behind him altogether and 
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could not return to her. She could only rejoin him by herself acquir- 
ing a human soul, involving at least one further creative act of God. 
Thus on this theory God would have taken first a male and then a 
female ape and given them rational souls in place of their animal 
souls, and thus created Adam and Eve. Considered in itself, this is 
quite a possible supposition, but it conflicts with the doctrine of 
the unity of the human race from the first man, Adam (which is fides 
proximum), for then Eve would not owe her body to Adam himself 
but only to some near relation of his in the ape world, and it also 
conflicts with the literal historical sense of Genesis, which according 
to the decree of the Biblical Commission speaks of the formation 
of the first woman from the first man. It is true, of course, as‘ Fr. 
Johnson points out, that the decisions of the Biblical Commission 
are neither infallible nor irrevocable, but unless and until there is any 
change no Catholic may teach in this sense. Whilst therefore a 
Catholic may hold that Adam’s body may have evolved from the 
ape he may not hold the same of Eve, but must accept the view that 
the body of Eve was formed from the body of Adam by some special 
creative intervention on the part of God. And this seems to be 
the plain sense of Genesis whether we take the story ad pedem literae 
or treat it as an historical allegory, as Lagrange does. In explaining 
that Eve was formed from Adam the sacred writer gives a satisfying 
explanation not only of her full and essential humanity but also of 
her subordination to man and of the unity of the human race. How 
she was formed from Adam we do not know, and the suggestions 
made by certain writers quickly lead us, as Fr. Johnson says, into the 
regions of the grotesque. 

In view of the great theological difficulties which at once arise 
when we attempt to apply the theory of organic evolution to the 
body otf Eve, it must surely be admitted that there is still a good 
case to be made out for those theologians who argue for the special 
creation of man’s body whilst admitting evolution for the rest of the 
animal kingdom. For if the first woman was formed from the first 
man in some extraordinary way (and presumably in an adult state 
as well), and if in the case of 4er formation there can be no, question 
of the use of any pre-existing matter from the animal kingdom, it 
may be argued ex convenientia that it would be unfitting for Eve, the 
inferior of man, to be created in a more marvellous way than he was. 
God was under no obligation to use the evolutionary process in the 
creation of Adam’s body and there is nothing absurd in the idea 
of his being created as a perfect adult. Moreover, since Adam’s 
body was made from living or non-living cells which were in the 
normal process of evolution, and since man was made to be the 
epitome and head of all creation and to sum up all creation in himself 
and also to be the link between the natural and the supernatural world, 
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it would have been extremely fitting for God to have created the 
adult Adam in such a way that his body harmonized with the evolu- 
tionary processes of beings inferior to himself, and that, himself 
once created, he should conform to the physical laws of the universe 
which was designed for him and of which he is the principle 
inhabitant. 

We are now in a position to draw some conclusions. The first is 
that the narratives of Genesis neither favour nor oppose the theory 
of organic evolution as applied to the physical world or to Adam 
himself. The second is that at present there are insuperable obstacles 
to the application of the theory to the formation of the first woman. 
The third is that while there is a strong presumption based on the 
observed facts of biology and anthropology that the evolutionary 
process should be applied to the creation of the body of the first 
man and the first woman, it seems unlikely that there will be any 
conclusive proof since there was no witness of the process save God 
Himself. The fourth is that in view of these circumstances and of 
certain grave theological difficulties it is quite reasonable to retain, 
if one wishes to do so, the traditional view of the mysterious special 
creation, both body and soul, of Adam and Eve, since this stand- 
point does not involve the rejection of any of the conclusions of 
modern science: 

Some might be inclined to draw the conclusion from this chapter 
of Fr. Johnson’s book that theologians who still maintain the special 
creation of Adam’s body are merely obscurantist and stupidly unwil- 
ling to admit the certain findings of modern anthropology and biology. 
This, however, is not the case, as, granted the premisses of the Catholic 
Faith, both theories are at present equally tenable by a Catholic. 

Lack of space forbids comment on the other chapters of the book. 
In his chapter on the Fall the author adopts the commonly held view 
that the Fall is a true history, but one partly veiled under metaphor. In 
later chapters on the genealogies of Genesis and the Flood he adopts 
a common-sense standpoint and gives many illustrations from his 
wide readings in the ancient literatures of the East. 

The value of this book lies in its illustration of the latitude allowed 
by the Church in the interpretation of Genesis in spite of her strict 
views On Inspiration and Inerrancy. The author’s intention is to 
show that theologians should go further to meet scientists than 
they usually do, and though his own theories of how science and 
Scripture are to be reconciled may not always carry conviction, it is 
clear that he is not so much anxious to win others to his own theories 
as to keep the door open for further. discussion as scientific evidence 
continues to accumulate. Consequently his work is both stimula- 
ting and valuable, and an important contribution to Catholic theo- 
logical literature. J. B. OrncHArRD. 
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God and Philosophy. By Etienne Gilson. (Yale University Press. $2.) 
Tuts is a fascinating book, closely written but limpid in style, and 
almost of the type that defies reviewing. Its method is to scrutinize 
the history of philosophy for the data that recur in the examination 
of a problem (in this case the question of God’s existence), and to 
sift those data for clues to the correct solution. The approach through- 
out is perfectly objective and there is no question of St. Thomas 
waiting in the wings with the correct answer: the idea is not to pro- 
vide him with a cue, but to redirect thinkers who do not lack philo- 
sophical acumen back to the original data, the fundamental prin- 
ciples, without which they will only advance further into chaos. 

A beginning is made with the Greeks, whose mythological and 
religious interpretation of the world ran parallel with their philo- 
sophical interpretation without ever quite fusing. Thales, for: in- 
stance, makes his first principle water: but although he says, con- 
sistently with his mythology, that ‘‘all things are full.of gods’’, he 
never quite equates his first principle with his god—it was left to 
modern scholarship to do that for him. As a philosopher Thales 
knew that the hidden nature of all things was water, as a religious 
man he believed in the myths: and so with his successors, for Greek 
humanism, like biblical humanism, was essentially religious. Ne- 
cessity, for instance, was a philosophical notion, and behind Necessity 
was a law, a principle of intelligibility: but Fate was part of the myth, 
and behind Fate was a will. The first principle of nature must have 
both knowledge and will, and the philosophers refused to let go of 
the myth, because it meant losing their gods. This necessary and 
intelligible law Plato showed to be immaterial and immutable, the 
Idea in point of fact; but, in spite of those who equate Plato’s Idea of 
Good with God (and indeed make it a version of the ontological 
proof), Plato himself never so equated them, and held stubbornly to 
the old belief that every animate thing was proof of an indwelling 
god. It was left to Aristotle to make his first unmoved mover, his 
self-subsisting and eternal act of thinking, his god, and at one stroke 
to erect the first natural theology and to bypass Greek religion. As 
Gilson goes on to say, the Act continually thinks of itself but never 
of us, a dynamic but closed act of self-knowledge, Being without 
overflow. It is no reproach to this theology that it does not arrive 
at the God who is Love: reason had carried the Greeks as far as it 
could, and only God’s irruption into history could carry them farther. 
(So Gilson, although there seems no reason why a more existential 
thinking couldn’t.) 

The Jews had a God who not only thought of them but spoke to 
them, breaking the eternal silence of infinite space:.one God and not 
a plurality of Gods, who stated who He was: ‘‘I am Who am’’—a 
non-philosophical statement that had a great philosophical destiny 
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as soon as the God of the Jews could become the possession of the 
philosophizing Gentiles. Christian philosophy went on to establish 
existence (i.e. esse) as the supreme layer of reality, because revelation 
showed it to be the supreme attribute of God. 

In Plotinus, who was unaware of the Christian contribution, there 
is the eternal outgoing of all things from the One and their return 
thereto, but the One is unaware of this outgoing, being above Nous 
which he generates but does not contain. For Augustine, however, 
if God generated, he must generate another person in identity of 
substance, not another thing, that is another God. As men were 
not parcels of God’s existence or accidents of God, but finite and 
limited images only, they could not be generated but only created. 
Plotinus drew a line between the One and all that it begot, Augustine 
between God and all that He created, all dependent, contingent, 
borrowed, received existence. However, Augustine’s favourite 
terminology of number, forms, beauty, order, unity, showed that 
he thought of being (and therefore of God) in terms of essence and 
not primarily in terms of existence, not in existential terms. 

St. Thomas, however, understood, that because the supreme 
Thought of Aristotle was not ‘‘He Who is’’ it could not give exis- 
tence, and hence the difficulty of showing on purely rational premises 
that the world was not eternal. He therefore transposed all the 
problems concerning being from the language of essence to that of 
existence (p. 67). The word ‘‘being’’ as a noun designates some sub- 
stance; the word ‘‘to be’’ as a verb designates some act, and God was 
Pure Act, supreme Self-Existence. Existence, that which flows from 
being, being-in-action, is a difficult notion, almost eluding our essen- 
tially conceptual way of knowing, and indeed Kierkegaard quite 
paradoxically calls it Becoming. It proved too difficult for subse- 
quent thinkers, who returned to the more manageable notion of 
essence and gave it the primacy. Since St. Thomas, however, ‘‘meta- 
physics has lost its very existence every time it has lost its existen- 
tiality’’, and philosophers have been condemned to be imaginative 
and intellectual derelicts. For existence is not a thing, or even being 
viewed concretely (as Marcel de Corte seems sometimes to indicate 
in his suggestive writings) ; it is, as Gilson suggests, “‘the act that causes 
a thing both to be and to be what it is’’ (p. 70). This supreme philo- 
sophical discovery would, Gilson suggests, have been impossible 
without Christian revelation: in much the same way, one may add, 
the Cappadocian fathers attacked any attempt to equate the Persons 
in the Trinity with the Platonic Ideas, and synthesized the notion of 
prosopa, the three presentations or facets proper to the Three Persons, 
and that. of hypostases, the Persons precisely as subsisting, as really 
distinct, as actively related—they too required an existential theology. 

According to Descartes, however, the Christian God was a uni- 
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versally innate idea: he took the sting out of revelation and the entry 
of God into history at a particular historical moment by making God 
a necessity of thinking just as Cartesian being was a necessity of 
thinking. So far from proceeding from essences as conceptualized 
to essences as existing, which implies resting in what is given to the 
senses, in contingent being as existing, Descartes’ thought rested in 
his clear ideas. His clear ideas were his world. A world that had the 
firm outlines of a geometry and God was its geometer: it was a world 
full of meaning and without mystery, for Descartes had exhausted 
its meaning, had resolved all in clarity. Faith for him was a decision 
in response to an election and that only: it was not knowledge in any 
sense, but rather a willed acceptance, a virtuous resignation. 

Malebranche, too, sidetracked the data of sense, the finite, and 
things that had their beginnings in time, and made thinking his point 
of departure: The life of the Trinity was conceived after the pattern 
of the Cartesian geometry. He too started from innate ideas, and 
what for him was really given was not the finite fragmentary world of 
sense but the infinite and the eternal known innately. For Leibnitz 
again God was the necessary Being, whose essence includes existence, 
who creates the best of all possible worlds, a world in which earth- 
quakes at Lisbon are no problem. 

Spinoza, on the other hand, proceeded to do for the Jews what 
Aristotle had done for the Greeks—create a religious God and a 
purely humanist natural theology. He was an atheist, in Gilson’s 
phrase, ‘‘inebriated with his philosophical God’’. His God was an 
It, not a Thou, its essence involved but did not stream away into 
existence, it was ¢ausa sui, an infinite substance bound by.an inner 
necessity. 

Kant inaugurated a revolution in thought and tore God away 
from the ‘‘cogito”’ and made him not an object of cognition, not 
something known implicitly in any and every thing that we know, 
but a principle of unification for our cognitions. One might add that 
Kant is the other half of Descartes. He, too, accepts scientific know- 
ledge as the type of human wisdom, but he confines himself, not 
this time to the ‘‘cogito”’, but to the givenness of sensory awareness. 
This is the sole degree of knowledge and therefore the final horizon 
of existence. It is therefore no accident that today the school of 
Vienna abroad and Mr. Ayer at home tell us that all metaphysical 
questions are meaningless, for ‘‘as the relation of effect to cause is an 
existential and non-analytical one, it appears to the scientific mind as 
a sort of scandal which must be eliminated”’ (p. 131 n.). 

Professor Gilson ends there, but there are signs of metaphysics 
having its revenge on history and recovering its existentiality. 
Kierkegaard recognizes the error of making revealed theology a 
purely natural theology, but tends to partition off reason from faith, 
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and concludes that because we cannot have a perfectly unmysterious 
concept of Pure Act, Total Existence (or, as he dangerously calls it— 
Becoming), therefore we must be content to believe guia absurdum. 
But the response is once again not that of a pure reason to a static 
Essence, but of an existential reason to a dynamic Existence: not the 
God of Hegel but the God of Abraham. It would be strange there- 
fore if a Thomist did not realize his opportunity, and take it. 
JoHN DuRKAN. 


Political Thought in France from Sieyés to Sorel. By J. P. Mayer. (Faber 
& Faber. 85. 6d.) 


THE history of political thought in France during the nineteenth 
century has been much less studied in this country than it deserves. 
Modern France has been extremely rich in political ideas, and 
there is no country in which ideas have had such an immediate and 
drastic influence on politics. And if the results were unfortunate 
for the political stability of the French state, they undoubtedly pro- 
moted the international influence of French culture, so that for a 
hundred years Paris was the centre from which new political move- 
ments and new social ideas were diffused throughout the European 
continent. 

Dr. Mayer has written a thoughtful but highly condensed study 
of this development. The title of his book is somewhat misleading, 
since Sieyés wrote his most famous pamphlet in January 1789 and 
Dr. Mayer does not get under way until 1815. But this allows him 
to do more justice to the French constitutionalists, Roger, Collard 
and Guizot, than they have generally received, and this again 
helps to focus the ideas of the constitutionalist thinkers under the 
Third Empire—de Tocqueville and de Broglic. But Dr. Mayer 
realizes more clearly than other writers the crucial importance of 
the Napoleonic idea of plebiscitary democracy as the key not only to 
the nineteenth-century development but to the whole conception of 
French democracy from the first revolution down to our own days. In 
fact it is not too-much to say that all the political conflicts of modern 
France are foreshadowed in the great duel between the Mountain 
and its opponents in the National Convention and the blood that 
was shed there still continues to divide Frenchmen. It is a pity that 
Dr. Mayer could not have developed his ideas of plebiscitary de- 
mocracy at greater length, for the subject has a terrible actuality for 
Europe today, but the encyclopaedic character of his work makes 
this impossible. 

Although Dr. Mayer writes from the standpoint of a liberal social 
democrat, he shows considerable appreciation of the contribution 
of the Catholic tradition in French political thought and the influence 
of the Catholic writers from Maistre and de Bonald to Péguy and 
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Maritain. He does not, however, mention the names of de Mun and 
Latour du Pin, the founders of the modern Catholic social move- 
ment which no history of French political thought ought to neglect. 
It is true that this movement has produced no writers comparable 
with Maistre and Maurras, on the one hand, or with Lamennais and 
Péguy on the other. But in France, even less perhaps than elsewhere, 
is it possible to judge the importance of a tendency by the greatness 
of its literary representatives. For example, as this book shows, 
French constitutional liberalism has been represented by a long series 
of illustrious writers, whereas it is difficult to find a single first-rate 
writer who stands for the cause of) plebiscitary democracy. And 
yet it is the latter rathcr than the former which is the most charac- 
teristic product of the French development. The fact is that plebis- 
citary democracy tends to dictatorship and dictatorship distrusts 
democracy and dislikes ideas. The greatest representative of the 
plebiscitary principle, whose figure overshadows the whole political 
development of modern France, was also the archetype of modern 
dictatorship—Napoleon, and it was he who dismissed the constitu- 
tional Liberals with the thoroughly Fascist remark: ‘“These twelve 
or fifteen metaphysicians ought to be thrown into the water.” 

Dr. Mayer gives an extremely full bibliography which indicates 
the breadth of his outlook. His book also contains a large number 
of illustrative quotations, the value of which is unfortunately dimin- 


ished by a number of mistranslations. 
C. D. 


The Intent of the Critic. Edited by Donald A. Stauffer. (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1941,and London: Oxford University Press. 16s. 6d.) 


WHEN we were very young we read the novels of our choice and the 
dramas and the poems, and we read them for the joy of it and the 
delight; but even in our simplicity we knew that in the reliving of 
experience something infiltrated and subtly altered us. But there 
came.a day when we read Percy Lubbock and brooded over Conrad 
and Henry James: we lost our innocence and came.to see what a 
very complicated business it all was. Other critics then came our 
way, and critics of a different sort, and it dawned on us perhaps that 
of these complications there is no end, but that with critics, as with 
fleas, it goes ad infinitum. ‘‘If the critic is considered as an interpreter 
of an artist’s work to an audience, then ideally, in order to reach an 


‘accurate appraisal, the audience should know not only all it can 


about the work itself, not only all it can about the artist, but also all 
it can about the critic and his aims. The twin Goddesses of Psy- 
chology and Semantics have made the public more wary in its accep- 
tance of any statement without scrutiny. If we are justified*in asking 
‘What was the artist’s purpose, and why did he resolve upon it?’ 
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we are no less justified in asking “What is the critic’s purpose, and 
why does he hold to it?’ Only when we are aware of the relations of 
artist, work of art, critic, and audience may we be certain that criti- 
cism is leading us closer to the actual work of art.”’ 

So writes Mr. Donald A. Stauffer in a grave and solemn introduc- 
tion to this collection of essays. The critics from whose papers, it is 
presumed, the intent of the critic will appear make up a distinguished 
team. There is Mr. Edmund Wilson on The Historical Interpreta- 
tion of Literature and Mr. Norman Foerster on The Esthetic Judge- 
ment and the Ethical Judgement; Mr. John Crowe Ransom writes 
of Criticism as Pure Speculation and Mr. Wystan Auden of Criticism 
in a Mass Society. The papers were written independently, and 
without much thought, of one another, 

Mr. Wilson’s Axel’s Cast/e is a fine instance of the type of criticism 
he here sets himself to describe. Yet Mr. Wilson’s practice is appar- 
ently better than his precept. We have a brief sketch of historical 
criticism from Vico to Taine and the Marxists, but when he brings 
himself to say what ‘‘the historical point of view’’ is and how pre- 
cisely it is relevant, he fobs us off with a pair of observations, each 
very surprising. The first is that “‘. . . all our intellectual activity, 
in whatever field it takes place, is an attempt to give a meaning to 
our experience—that is, to make life more practicable; for by under- 
standing things we make it easier to survive and get around among 
them’’; of such successful intellectual activity Euclid is one instance 
and. Sophocles another, for ‘‘a drama of Sophocles also indicates 
relations between the various human impulses, which appear so 
confused and dangerous, and brings out a certain justice of Fate— 
that is to say, of the way in which the interaction of these impulses 
is seen in the long run to work out—upon which we can also depend”’. 
The second is that “‘with each such victory of the human intellect, 
whether in the language of philosophy or the language of poetry; 
we experience a deep satisfaction: we have been cured of some ache 
or disorder, relieved of some oppressive, burden of uncomprehended 
events. This relief that brings the sense of power, and the sense 
of power, jdy, is the emotion which tells us when we are in the presence 
of a first-rate piece of literature.’’ But what has all this to do with 
historical criticism, even supposing it true? . 

But however much we may have to chew, Mr. Wilson does give 
a reader something to bite on; not so Mr. Ransom. Mr. Ransom 
will have nothing to do either with psychologistic or with moralistic 
criticism, but what he does want is hard to discern. ‘“The house 
occurred also, and provided what seems to be a more negotiable 
trope under which to construe the poem. A poem is a /ogical struc- 
ture having a /ocal texture. These terms have been actually though 
not systematically employed in literary criticism. To my imagination 
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they are architectural. The walls of my'room are obviously struc- 
tural; the beams and boards havea function; . . . the paint, the paper, 
the tapestry are texture. It is logically unrelated to structure. But I 
indicate only a few of the textural possibilities in architecture. There 
are not fewer of them in poetry.’’ Of this programme of criticism 
the final desideratum is ‘‘an ontological insight’’, and this has some- 
thing to do with “‘the most impressive reason’’ for the speculative 
view of poetry, namely the existence of abstractionist or non- 
representational works of art: a poem, like a painting, is of great 
ontological interest when ‘‘it embodies this special dimension of 
abstract form’’. At the end one is left asking where, if at all, other- 
wise than in the employment of jargon and topical conceits, Mr. 
Ransom differs from Dionysius of Halicarnassus or Quintilian. 

“O dark dark dark. They all go into the dark.” Mr. Norman 
Foerster, however, and Mr. Auden are free of this kind of fumbling. 
Mr. Foerster writes as we should expect, sanely and clearly and 
urbanely: recognizing that aesthetic judgements are not moral judge- | 
ments, he yet pleads that to the total judgement of a book (and a 
man must think books as well as feel them) the moral judgement is 
essential. But the relation of the two kinds of judgement he leaves 
unexamined, and in the last resort answers no questions. ‘“‘To the 
thoroughgoing naturalist of the present day, the bulk of literature 
from Homer to the middle nineteenth century is, on' the ethical sidé, 
misguided, dated, of antiquarian interest. To the humanist, on the 
other hand, this same body of literature represents, on the ethical 
side, the ““wisdom of the ages’’ as opposed to the brief unwisdom 
of the romantics and the naturalists.’’ There, perhaps, in a sentence 
we have implicit the central inadequacy of Mr. Foerster’s humanism. 

What, then, is the intent of the critic, or what ought it to be? 
It does not appear. Nor can it, until some questions, unasked in 
this book, are recognized as proper questions, and answered. His- 
torical learning is indispensable; it alone liberates from contem- 
poraneity, and by it we can the better see through another’s eyes; 
but it is not yet criticism, unless we suppose that individual talent is 
unreal and simply an avatar of the race, the moment, and the milieu. 
But neither is aestheticism by itself criticism, unless we suppose 
that to the critical judgement the significance of a poem or novel is 
irrelevant. And if we do assume this, then aestheticism, like the 
old sea-god, will turn into new and disconcerting shapes: it will 
become either a sort of gourmandism, or some intellectual percep- 
tion of relations, or some affective flair for having one’s impulses 
harmonized and therefore satisfied. But let us not allow even modern 
psychology to bounce us: the impulses and desires of a human being 
are not the same as those of beasts, and what they are and what 
alterations they undergo is intelligible only in terms of their appre- 
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hended objects; but human apprehension is the work of an intelli- 
gent mind; to talk of impulses and desires, therefore, divorced from 
the apprehension of meaning may provide matter for nonsense 
rhymes but for nothing else. But if we take account of significance, 
we must take account of this, that literature affects and is affected 
by the whole of a man; judgement about it, therefore, is not out of 
relation to moral judgement, for this latter is about man’s goodness 
as a whole. Of course, so long as it is thought that there are two 
different species of goodness, the one of moral and the other of non- 
moral goodness, divorced one from the other, there seems no possi- 
bility even of a satisfactory description of the relation of aesthetic 
and moral judgement, and we are left fumbling, tugged now by 
moralism and now /by aestheticism. Yet apart from difficulty of 
theory it is surely a fact that your tastes affect your moral quality and 
contrariwise, and that without animistic self-projection we say of a 
house that it is serene and of a spire that it séars. These are facts that call 
for examination, but this book nowhere even begins to examine them. 
Mr. Auden’s contribution to this volume is indeed a. series of 
fragments, yet it is the most satisfying of all; for his remarks have a 
signature and do not come by rote. Some of them go to the root 
of the matter. ‘‘We have heard much in the last twenty years of 
the separation of the modern artist from the crowd, of how modern 
art is unintelligible to the average man, and it is commonly but 
falsely supposed that this is because the artist is a special case. In 
my opinion, on the contrary, the lack of communication between 
artist and audience proves the lack of communication between all 
men; a work of art only unmasks the lack which is common to us 
all, but which we normally manage to gloss over with every trick and 
convention of conversation; men are now only individuals who can 
form collective masses but not communities.’” This lack of communi- 
cation Mr. Auden attributes to the incoherence of modern society, 
an incoherence that itself comes of the disappearance of, among 
other things, a community of action and a community of faith and 
beliefs. The disappearance of this latter community Mr. Auden 
examines carefully and has many interesting things to say. Huis 
remarks about the irresponsibility of the modern critic in a demo- 
cratic society are particularly welcome. But however interesting 
in themselves and however interesting for those who care about 
Mr. Auden, these remarks are so unrelated that the questioning 
reader is in the end just as unsatisfied as he was with Mr. Foerster. 
These two gentlemen have something to say. Otherwise, this 
book is chiefly of moment as an index of our contemporary culture. 


“Shape without form, shade without colour, 
Paralysed force, gesture without’ motion.” 


: . , VINCENT TuRNER, S.]. 
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eShakespeare’s Theatre. The Globe Playhouse. By John C. Adams. 


. (Harvard University Press. 125. 6d.) 

Tue gulf which once yawned between the stage and the study has 
lately been bridged from both sides. Its width was most conspicuous, 
if-not really greatest, at the theatre of Shakespeare’s day. No plays 
were more theatrical than Elizabethan plays: more completely con- 
ceived, that is, in terms of the medium through which they were to 
be expressed. Yet these plays became the material for students, some 
of whom did not habitually go to the theatre, and few of whom 
ever saw actors and their assistants at the work of creation: so that 
the scripts were judged as works, not of theatte, but of literature, 
This is analogous to judging verse by what it looks like on the printed, 
page, and more damaging than to judge a wall-painting removed from 
the building it adorned. 

Professors E. K. Chambers, W. J. Lawrence and J..Quincey Adams 
from the academic side, William Poel and Harley Granville-Barker 
from that of the stage, have successively thrown planks of the bridge 
across this chasm, each of them attempting to visualize the plays in 
performance and to read their dialogue as the speech of actors before 
an audience. As these excursions progressed, they all found that 
their greatest need was to understand the particular stage which these 
actors used, a stage so very different from that which we’ know as to 
call for an entire revision of outlook in the modern reader of its drama. 
The brilliant re-interpretations which Mr. Granville-Barker and 
Professor Dover Wilson have made of some of Shakespeare’s plays 
gained their impetus from the study of his theatre: and in these books, 
which have so powerfully influenced modern production of the 
Elizabethan classics, one has been made aware that the more exact 
could be our knowledge of that theatre, the better would be our work 
upon its masterpieces. 

Mr. John C. Adams’ The Globe Playhouse is the first attempt to 
reconstruct with accurate completeness the home of Shakespeare’s 
company of ‘King’s Men’’. It rests every detail, whether prover 
or conjectured (as many must be), upon a foundation of exhaustive 
study of the contemporary evidence. Having read it, therefore, 
a producer should be able to make a prompt script, accurate to the 
measure of his theatrical instinct, for any play written for the: Globe 
ax theatres modelled on it) between 1599 and 1642, . This is to say 
that the book, if most of its conclusions are accepted, must be reckoned 
a standard work for everyone concerned with the plays of England’s 
greatest dramatic period. 

Mr. Adams has based his study very solidly. He is fully acquainted 
with the work of his predecessors and has studied for a year in the 
Folger Library under the tutelage of Professor Quincey. Adams. He 
has read, apparently, every play of the Globe period, and read with 
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so lively a sense of the theatre that he is constantly aware of the play’s® 
effect on its audience. He has taken pains, too, to understand Eliza- 
bethan methods of building, so that he puts himself in the builder’s, 
as well as in the actor’s and stage-manager’s, place. - Withal, his style 
is ‘clear; direct and not unpleasing: so that a book which to any 
theatre-man will be cgehanring’ can interest the lay theatre-lover 
as well. 

Mr. Adams is an enthusiast, and obviously filled with an intense 
desire to’ see definitely every last detail of his Playhouse’ structure. 
There ate one or two questions on which he may be thought to have 
bludgeoned his predecessors out of the field by a somewhat arbitrary 
evaluation of the evidence on which they relied for conclusions 
different from his own. The most important of these questions is 
that of the shape of the Globe. Half of the seventeenth-century 
pictures show it as round, half as octagonal. Mr. Adams seems a 
little too eager to discredit the former, though his discovery of the 
best-executed of all contemporary pictures, that by Visscher which 
forms his frontispiece, certainly helps his case a great deal. Even so, 
its success rests better upon his analysis of the builders’ problems in 
using the frame of the dismantled ‘“Theatre’”’ for the new house, than 
on his estimate of the relative accuracy of draughtsmen. This slight 
misgiving, however, does not diminish our debt to him, for that debt 
is not only for sound scholarship but as much for his vivid account of 
Shakespeare’s Playhouse i in action. 

For the book is embellished with hundreds of excerpts of plays: 
The bulk of the evidence is drawn from them, and the quotations are 
so well presented and collated as to give us the very life of the theatre. 
What a vigorous, bustling, colourful life it is! and how apt is this 
building to its carrying on! The plays are of merit as unequal as those 
of our own day, but none are cursed with insipidity. They are full of 
warm blood and the playhouse in which actors are brought into close 
and direct contact with their audience makes the blood warmer as the 
cutrent of sympathy runs quick between them. In this book, the 
academic picture of the Elizabethan theatre as a curiosity of antiquated 
ctudeness disappears, and in its place stands a theatre more vividly 
alive than one had thought a theatre could be, in a house more 
effectively designed for its purpose than almost any that we know. 

To attempt a summary description of it here may be bold, but wall 
at least whet the reader’s appetite. On the Bankside in 1599 rises 
an octagonal building 84 feet across’and 34 feet to the eaves-line, 
plus superstructure over the stage. On five sides of the building 
within ‘are three galleries: half of the ‘sixth and seventh sides have 
boxes (“‘gentlemen’s rooms”) on the first and second stories. In 
the centre, 58 feet across, is an excavated yatd paved with brick. 
Against the back side rises the Tiring-house: from this, whose front 
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forms the scenic wall, juts out a great platform, 43 feet wide at the 
back, 24 feet at the front, and stretching to the middle of the yard. 
Round the platform stand the penny spectators, “‘the gtoundlings”’: 
it costs another penny to go into the galleries, and more pence to 
enter the best rooms therein. The “‘gentlemen”, who pay’a shilling, 
enter by the stage-door and go into the stage-boxes, or lie upon the 
platform. 

The scenic wall is the most flexible instrument imaginable for 
presenting action on a multitude of levels and planes. Behind the 
platform is the“‘study”’, a spacé 23 feet by 8 screened by draw-curtains, 
in which elaborate scenery can be erected, and which has a flexible 
back wall containing a door and a window with a movable arras 
between them, so that a further depth of stage can if'necessary be 
revealed. The side walls are also made of atras. This is the location 
of all downstairs rooms, whether small ones such as the hut in Lear 
or the room of the King’s prayer in Hamlet, or large ones when it is 
used in conjunction with the platform, such as the banquet-hall in 
Romeo and Juliet. On either side of the “‘study’’, opening on to the 
platform, stand the big stage-doors. These can admit processions and 
armies carrying their colours. Hete we can imagine Burnham’s 
wood making its entrance, or the four captains bearing off Hamlet’s 
body. 

Above the “‘study”’ is the ‘““chambet’’, a room of equal size; which 
stands for the upstairs rooms of the house. It has a projecting balcony 
or “‘tarras”’, three feet deep. The ‘‘chamber”’ again has flexible back 
and side. walls: behind the back arras Polonius was stabbed, and 
through the back door we can see the head of the stairs down which 
Pistol was thrust from the Boar’s Head tavern. On either side of the 
““chamber’’, over the great stage doors, are bay windows. The inner 
side of the bay opens upon the “‘tarras’’, so that actors can pass from 
room to balcony. Juliet’s bedroom, for instance, in the scene of 
Romeo’s departure by the rope-ladder, was in one of these bay- 
windows: her mother very nearly discovered her secret because of 
the juxtaposition of the two parts of the stage, so that the scene must 
have been far more exciting than we have ever known it. The central 
windows of the bays have wide openings, and these two, together with 
the ‘‘chamber’’, formed the monument in which Antony and Cleopatra 
died: Mr. Adams gives the first convincing account of how Antony 
was “‘heaved aloft’’ to die. 

On the third story is the musicians’ room: but-even here the actors 
have a small balcony on which Prospero can direct his magic banquet. 
Over all is the “‘shadow” or “‘heavens’’; a painted roof on posts: 
in this a huge trap allows of lowering actors to the platform or on to 
the ‘‘tarras”. The mechanism of this makes the mysteries of the 
vision on Cymbeline at last intelligible. From this height also thunder 
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and cannon-fire were provided—the last with tragic results, for it was 
the flaming cotton from the cannon in Henry VIII which destroyed 
the first Globe by fire. Every floor had its stage-trap, the platform had 
five: and.as.Mr. Adams says, ““Hell’’ beneath the stage must have been 
a busy place. 

What variety this stage allows for! We have nothing like it, for 
our variety is of background, whereas the Globe’s is a variety in the 
relationship of actors and scenes to one another. Three levels from 
top to bottom, besides thunder and apparitions from heaven or 
voices from hell: three planes from front to back: and all closer to 
the furthest spectator than is the back of the Dress Circle in the 
Globe of Shaftesbury Avenue, which holds less people. 

Why should this theatre not be rebuilt in modern London? For 
the provision of entertainment, a building on Mr. Adams’ blue-print 
would be an enrichment to the city. It is the most workmanlike 
theatre in history. Its plays themselves provide its best testimonial. 
They do not, as our plays do, forget the house they are occupying. 
On the contrary, they are full of references to it, ranging from puns 
on its name to descriptions of details of a scene in terms of the actual 
structure in which it was being played. This means that the building 
itself was a part of the pleasure of the play, and a home to both actors 
and audience for their delight. There are many of the Elizabethan 
scripts which would have more than academic interest to modern 
theatregoers if presented in their original house: and its existence in 
actuality might bring back to the modern playwright that sense of 
the theatre as a place where actors and audience meet, which is largely 
lacking to us. If Mr. Adams’ labours, which have produced a satis- 
fying book, should have the further result of recreating the Globe in 
physical terms, he will have rendered an immeasurable service to our 
theatre. , 
E. MARTIN BROWNE. 


An Official Biography: W. B. Yeats. By Joseph Hone. (Macmillan. 
255.) | 

Mr. Hone has won his position as a biographer with accomplished 
lives of George Moore and Henry Tonks, neither of whom were 
poets or magicians. His book on William Butler Yeats—the official 
biography—is a rich and interesting synthesis of diaries, letters and 
reminiscences, and it might have satisfied us had Yeats been merely 
a prose-writer, a theatre director, a theosophist, a Fenian, or a student 
of Celtic legends, but, as the fina! verdict on “‘the greatest poet who 
ever came out of Ireland’’, it is inadequate because it gives nothing 
of the remarkable tension at which Yeats lived, nor does it convey 
the conviction that his was a proud, distant and dedicated spirit. 

Perhaps Mr. Hone does not believe in magic at all, He certainly 
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does not seem to believe in Yeats’s magic, yet ke quotes Yeats as 
writing : ‘“The mystical life is the centre of all that I do, all that I 
think, all that I write.’’ As far as my own observation goes, his 
mysticism—a kind of drifting reverie inducing profound imagery— 
was blended on occasion with experimental occultism. He always 
felt that a thin sheet of paper separated him from that spirit world of 
which he sought to learn the secret. Years ago one was acutely 
conscious of exhaled magic, but in later, busier, and more prosperous 
days much of this atmosphere evaporated. 

For weeks together, as a girl, 1 saw Yeats day in, day out, at Coole. 
He was something of a Poe figure as he stalked in his long cape 
through the seven woods, or, pushing off from the shore of the grey 
lake, pulled lazily for Kilmacduagh of the seven churches. Coole 
was an ideal setting for a poet—dream-like, appropriate, abstracted 
from the world. Its tapestried verdure wove the background for a 
stone house devoid of architectural pretension and dating from the 
perfect century for domestic architecture. With its shallow-stepped 
staircase lined with Grillon portraits, its lofty rooms, its towering 
bookcases, busts and pictures, Coole, “‘the house Yeats loved above 
all others’’, gave an impression of European culture. One knew that 
Sydney Smith or Talleyrand would have felt at home there. The 
Venus de’ Medici banked by cinerarias and fuchsias, the great Turk- 
ish divan, the Longhis, the Browning manuscript poem, the library 
tables piled with new books and continental reviews, and, presiding 
over it all, the wise and witty woman who created that life of high 
purpose, industry and happiness—Augusta Gregory. From her I 
learnt of the exaltedness of the poet’s calling, of the immortality of 
words, of the value of persistence. From her Yeats learnt to focus 
himself into a steel point of endeavour. . Lady Gregory was inexor- 
able; forsaking lesser interests, he must cleave only unto poetry. 

Lionel Johnson had once said to Yeats at a meeting of the Rhymers’ 
Club : ““You must spend ten years in a library, and I ten years in the 
desert.’ Yeats was to spend best part of twenty years in the Coole 
library and thus prepare himself for the poems of the future which 
were to have so little in common with the pre- Raphaelite enchantments 
of his youth. At fifty Yeats began to put forth the verse now ac- 
claimed as his best and most original work. A poet’s life, like that 
of any serious writer, must be externally monotonous. It is the price 
paid for the extreme excitement of creation. 

Yeats was thirty when he saw Lady Gregory for the first time; 
she, fifteen years his senior. His life was one of confused issues. in 
which Morris socialism, romantic versifying, Rosicrucianism and 
Irish saga blended with love for “‘beautiful volcanic Maud Gonne”’, 
who longed to re-endow Ireland with a nationality that would pierce 
and consume all the layers of English manners and tradition: 
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together they agreed that there can be no literature without 
nationality. 

The meeting that changed Yeats’s life and canalized his endeavour 
took place at Tulira by Galway Bay at the right moment for him, at 
the right moment for her. He, ailing and bewildered, Lady Gregory 
afire to lift Ireland up out of the provincial slough in which she slept. 
The God-given opportunity offered itself, and she seized it. Herself 
accustomed to wander on the Burren seeking early monuments, she 
longed for someone to understand the extreme and gripping beauty 
of this land of Clare and the unearthly charm of those limestone 
shelving hills described by Paul Bourget in Royaume de Pierre. She 
found in Yeats a friend of priceléss value, and he, at the end of her 
life, could say, “‘She has been to me mother, sister, friend. She 
brought to: my wandering thoughts steadfast nobility.” 

There are sentences in Mr. Hone’s book in which the emphasis 
is not too happy. He writes, for example, anent some change in 
Yeats’s plans (p. 308): | 

Robert Gregory’s death in action and food difficulties in Connemara 
caused a postponement of the Irish visit. 


This bracketing of tragedy and bathos is, to say the least of it, careless. 
Deeply moved by that death in the air over Padua, Yeats having 
watched Robert grow from Harrow schoolboy to undergraduate, to 
artist, to squadron-leader, withdrew into himself to write that elegy 
that was to lend distinction to his passing. 

A reference is made (p. 348) to ‘‘Lady Gregory’s autobiography”’. 
It isa very important clue to further estimates of the subject of this 
book. Lady Gregory, it appears, read this autobiography aloud to 
Yeats and he made running comments as she proceeded. ‘“‘She is 
interjecting into the text my criticisms like a Greek chorus,’’ says 
Yeats. “‘It will be a rich book with some chapters of historical 
impoftance.’’ Mr. Hone does not seem to have had access to this 
material, and who can hope to write the definitive biography of Yeats 
without it? 

UNA Pope-HENNEssY. 


The People of Aristophanes: A Sociology of Old Attic Comedy. By 
Victor Ehrenberg. (Blackwell. 255.) 


Tuts is an elaborate and carefully documented study of Athenian 
life and manners during the period 455-385 3.c. Dr. Ehrenberg 
has used the evidence of Old Comedy to illustrate almost every aspect 
of the society of the time, and no one henceforth is likely to write on 
the same subjects without giving his book respectful consideration. 
He is specially to be praised for his ability to discuss ancient things 
in modern terms without false assimilation of ancient and modern 
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conditions. Thus, having spoken of a “‘communist programme’’ in 
the Ecclesiazusae, he adds an illuminating note. ‘‘I speak of communism 
in Greek political theory, although I know that it, was very different 
from what is called so today, especially because it was a communism 
of ‘citizens’, not of ‘men’. In Greece, the commiunistic ideal was not 
‘concerned with the whole population nor indeed with the ‘proletariate’, 
but only with an upper class living on public means. They existed by 
the labour of another class or classes, either enslaved or ai least 
dependent and without full political rights. This system could be 
called communism, because in the Greek city to own slaves or even to 
employ workmen was more or less the same as to own any other kind 
of property. ... In fact, there was in the ancient world neither 
socialism nor communism in the modern sense of the words.”’ 

Again, he takes reasonable exception to the use of the phrase “‘class 
struggle’ in reference to this period. ‘Rich and poor, of coutse, 
formed something like two camps, no less in life than in comedy. . . . 
Nevertheless, there was no ‘class-struggle’, the more so as not all 
the wealthy outside the nobility actually belonged to the upper class. 
No suggestion is made of economic groups fighting each other, not 
even when, for whatever ridiculous reasons, the wealthy man was 
suspected of political intrigues and of aspiring to tyranny; the reason 
was the distrust in which democracy held the traditional alliance of 
wealth and oligarchic policy. All economic differences were still 
subordinate to the political unity of democratic citizenship. Only in 
Aristophanes’ P/utus of 388 B.c. (and the late date is significant) do 
we find the poor waging war against the rich in full consciousness and. 
because of real hatred. Here we-have clear evidence of a change in 
the social situation.”’ And he explains the public payments at Athens 
without making the facile reference to “‘social credit’’. ‘“‘Payment to 
the citizens, either for some service rendered to the state or for 
nothing at all, was not only a necessary result of a democratic system 
based on the political co-operation of the whole community. In a 
sense, it was a quite simple and primitive idea, inherent in the nature 
of the polis which was a community of citizens, not of subjects. . . . 
The citizens were, so to speak, entitled to share personally in the 
surplus revenues of the state, and the Athenians had had experience of 
this before Themistocles.”’ 

A few further points may be mentioned on which Dr. Ehrenberg’s 
reading of evidence leads him to controvert or to modify earlier 
opinions. Though slavery was everywhere accepted in principle and 
though in practice even the poorer Athenians had one or two slaves, 
there were many free workmen whose work was as hard as a slave’s; 
slave-labour, though considered necessary, was a supplementary 
rather than a fundamental force in economic life, and a number of 
records show that in building-work in particular, citizens, metics and 
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slaves took part side by side. ‘“Big business’’ did not exist at Athens; 
the great flow of production came from a multitude of small shops, 
in which the maker usually sold his own goods. Nor was there 
at this period any real ‘‘flight from the land’’; townsfolk and country- 
folk were by no means exclusive classes, and a majority of citizens had 
their own smallholdings. Finally, Dr. Ehrenberg is at some pains to 
emphasize that the contempt for manual work shown in many passages 
of Greek literature was an aristocratic prejudice unshared by the 
general public of the fifch century; his evidence here is not as clear as 
usual, but he may well be right. 

The period of Old Comedy is a period of growing secularism and 
individualism, and these are tendencies which Old Comedy itself 
embodied even when it mocked them; as Dr. Ehrenberg observes, . 
it is characterized by ‘‘the lack of any clear, detached, and more-than- 
individual standpoint, and the lack of any uncompromising reverence 
or respect”. It is impossible to read a book of this kind without 
reflecting once more on the failure of the Greeks to meet disruptive 
forces with any spiritual or intellectual reserves. Their religion 
had always been unworthy of a high civilization; and the genius of 
their philosophers had surprisingly small influence on their culture in 
general. Their quick .wits, their alert interest in literary matters and 
their zest for eristic argument have won them a reputation for 
intellectuality among scholars whose own standards are not dissimilar, 
and there is in some quarters a kind of pretence that the wisdom of 
Socrates and Plato permeated Greek society as that of Confucius, say, 
permeated Chinese society. In fact, the position of ordinary Greeks 
with regard to the great philosophers was much nearer that of the 
Hebrews of the Old Testament with regard to their great prophets. 
The present book reminds us that Aristophanes, who was by way of 
being a friend of Socrates, provided in the C/ouds a melancholy example 
of vulgar incomprehension, and that even this burlesque was too 
subtle for an ‘Athenian audience. For a true picture of the fate of the 
philosopher in classical Greece we must turn to the best of judges, 
Plato himself: ‘“‘He is like a traveller sheltering under a wall trom a 
driving storm of dust or hail’. 

WALTER SHEWRING. 


Nations as Neighbours. By Canon Hudson. (Gollancz. 45. 6d. net.) 
The Christian Failure. By Charles Singer: (Gollancz. 35. 6d. net.) 


CANON Hupson has written an admirable and most valuable little 
book. In the short compass of less than 100 pages of text he gives 
us a synopsis of the relations between Church and State through the 
ages, of the history of the emergence of nationalism from the Middle 
Ages and:the world of the Gréat Schism and the General Councils 
and of the’problems of the modern world and the contribution of the 
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Church to their solution. The only criticism that is wrung from 
the reader is that there is here so much so tightly compressed that 
it is a little difficult at the end to be certain what is the thesis and what 
lesson we are expected to take away from our reading other than the 
general one of the desirability of being better informed. As Dryden 
said of Chaucer, “‘Here is God’s plenty’’. It is precisely because the 
world today is so unchristian that its problems are insoluble without 
the aid of the Church. To the secularist of the last century the Chris- 
tian contribution seemed to be unnecessary because the Christian 
standards were still so largely accepted by the world around him. 
Today when those standards have been forgotten the world perishes 
in disintegration. Christianity is essential to the modern mind in 
precise proportion as it has become incredible to it. To think, as 
some moderns do, that the problem has been solved by merely saying 
that the modern man can no longer believe the Christian doctrines 
is to 
“murmur as they take their fees, 
There is no cure for this disease.” 


Thus there is no agreement in the modern world as to whether Man is 
naturally good or naturally bad. Indeed either generalization is by 
itself and unqualified obviously nonsense. If we look at the man- 
made world around us, we can hardly find in it a monument to the 
natural goodness of Man. On the other hand there are “Chorus- 
endings in Euripides”’ which forbid us from complete despair, from a 
faith in Man’s utter badness and the irretrievable insignificance of 
life. The Christian has the answer to this dilemma. Man is created 
in the image of God, but he is fallen. There is sin and there is redemp- 
tion. There is no other answer, and there could be no clearer proof 
that there is no other answer than the pathetic attempt of anti- 
Christians to slip in the Christian answer in a parodied and absurd 
fashion. The noble savage has been corrupted by institutions and 
art and is everywhere in chains. The state has been ruled by greed 
and economic determinism, but for no reason at all under the rule 
of communists the state will apocalyptically wither away. Or Man 
will be redeemed by ‘“‘education’”’ or by ‘“‘disinterestedness”. He 
will be redeemed, thinks Mr. Lippmann, by “higher religion’’ that 
is ethics without revelation. ‘“‘Events themselves are conspiring to 
drive men to disinterestedness,’” whatever that may mean. The 
world will be saved, thinks Professor Julian Huxley, “by science, if 
allowed a free hand’’. To all this Canon Hudson opposes one simple 
and entirely satisfactory answer. ‘‘Love is the fulfilling of the Law.” 
This is Christian teaching, and if it can be accepted not as a senti- 
mentality nor as a metaphor, but as a hard and absolute truth, then 
the problems are soluble. If it cannot be accepted, then they are 
insoluble. 
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It is hard to think that Dr. Singer has rendered much service to 
his cause. Dr. Singer is a Jew whose complaint against the Christians 
is that their protest against Nazi persecution of the Jews has been 
insufficient. It may- well be that Christians should have done more 
than they have done, nor would it be either sensible or generous to 
complain at such a time as this at a Jew’s championship of his race. 
But it is not a mere narrow preference of one’s gang which makes 
Christians naturally more concerned at attacks on Christians than on 
others. The Church is to the Chrisfian the Church of Christ, and his 
prime duty is to defend it, not primarily for the sake of its members 
but for the sake of Christ, Jews, very reasonably, think similarly 
that their primary obligation is to their co-religionists. How many 
Jewish protests were there against the persecution of the Catholic 
Church in Mexico? If Dr. Singer thinks it desirable to raise this 
question, then it must frankly be said that, wherever the fault, Jews 
are not popular with Gentiles and that cowardice has been by no means 
the only motive which has prevented people from being more forward 
in their championship of the Jewish cause. This is deplorable, but 
it is so. The unpopularity of the Jews has increased in recent years 
even among those who are most vigorous in their opposition to Hitler. 
As a matter of tactics, it would be wiser were Dr. Singer to leave the 
arraignment of Christians to Christians. If he must undertake the 
task himself, it is vital that his attack be not vitiated by inaccuracies. 
There is no evidence of the historical truth of his story of the massacre 
of Beziers. To speak of “‘the Christian doctrine of serfdom”’ is an 
inaccuracy of language that betrays the very gravest ignorance. 

Whatever may be justly said in criticism of Cardinal Innitzer, he 
has not given “‘open allegiance’’ to the ““doctrines’’ of Hitler. Dr. 
Singer is hardly likely to commend his cause to Christians when he 
speaks of “the self-evident fact’’ that their theology is ‘‘man-made’’. 
The present reviewer, as one who has consistently fought against 
anti-Semitism, cannot indeed do other than say with all bluntness 
that this is a book that is far more likely to arouse anti-Semitism than 
to arouse a protest against it. 

CHRISTOPHER HOLLIs. 


Mountain Jubilee. By Arnold Lunn. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 155.) 


I HAVE just spent some very happy hours in what must be one of 
the most attractive companies on earth—the men and women who 
love the mountains, climb up them, ski over them, race down them 
at extravagant speeds, break their legs on them, lose their hearts to 
them and carry, wherever they go thereafter, a deep, inescapable and 
biting nostalgia for the high hills. I cannot claim to belong to that 
joyous company—lI am not a climber and my skiing, though pas- 
sionate, is hardly distinguished—but I do claim for myself the humble 
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part of camp-follower and hanger-on. Es ego in Arcadia. Mr. Lunn 
has loosed in mea flood of homesickness for the French Alps and the 
Austrian snows, which, in a modest and inexpert way, are woven 
into my memories. 

Mountain Jubilee is a series of clearly marked variations on one 
central theme, the love of mountains. One strand is the story of 
British skiing, in which Mr. Lunn stands as a Titan. He was largely 
responsible for introducing the British to skiing and to Switzerland. 
He developed the techniques of downhill and slalom racing and 
secured their international recognition in the teeth of firm opposition 
from the Norwegian exponents of /englauf and jumping. He gathered 
round him in the inter-war years a gallant band of young British 
skiers, who, coming from our snowless land, from classrooms and 
studies and banks and offices, practised a few weeks and then chal- 
lenged the most experienced skiers from Switzerland and Germany 
—and often won. In the last years before the war he led the Federa- 
tion Internationale de Ski in a series of pitched battles against the Nazi 
encroachment on sport and ended the campaign with the first Allied 
victory in this war, the cancellation of the Arlberg-Kandahar race 
after the Nazis occupied Austria and imprisoned Hannes Schneider, 
the great ski-teacher of St. Anton. 

This story is more than a mere chronicle of sporting events. Though 
each episode is loosely strung together with no particular attempt to 
achieve artistic or dramatic form, there emerges from them the cleat 
picture of a struggle between two rival ways of life—the young 
British skiers with their courage and é/am and sportsmanship and 
grave handicaps in technical efficiency, the Germans, grimly training 
for success, politicizing everything as they went, like snails defiling 
the warm stone, banishing lightness of heart and international 
camaraderie. 

The other variations—nostalgia, memories recapturing the beauty 
of Alpine dawn and Alpine spring, travels to other mountains, the 
Rockies, the Andes, the Laurentians—fall into a similar pattern. They 
are loosely strung together, brilliant vignettes, moving episodes, 
word pictures startling in their colour and accuracy. Here is one 
unforgettable picture of night on the mountains: 


‘“‘No man can begin to understand the glory of the firmament 
if he is content with a few casual skyward glances on a fine night, 
glances which suggest the illusion of unmoving stars permanently 
pricked into a velvet background. Only those who have watched 
the stars hour by hour can begin to understand the beauty of the 
heavens, a beauty which is dynamic in its suggestion of controlled 


and rhythmic motion. .. . 
**I remember watching Venus sail out behind the Griinhorn. 
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We followed her slow climb into the roof of heaven, and her slow 

- decline as she challenged the first fitful hint of dawn. One by 
one the constellations which had looked down upon the first 
hours of our vigil wheeled slowly through the sky and dropped 
below the rim of shadowed hills.” 


Underneath all these scenes and episodes lies the deeper issue of 
man’s relation to his eternal destiny, the “‘hints of perfection’’ that 
await us in all beauty, the subordination of the lesser to the greater 
good, of the thing made to the Maker. This is, with all its riotous 
events and rare good humour, a deeply religious book. Because of 
this, Mr. Lunn can make profound sense out of subjects upon which 
sO many others have written profound nonsense. People who have 
dismissed the ascetic discipline of religion as ‘‘masochistic nonsense”’ 
should read his close analysis of the ascetic element in hard climbing 
and hard skiing. 

He gives full value to the quasi-religious emotions of agnostic 
mountaineers : 


_“*Many* mountaineers who have lost all contact with institu- 
tional religion have discovered among the hills the satisfaction 
of certain aspirations which others have fulfilled within the 
framework of the religious life. They have caught the reflection 
of eternal beauty in the temporal loveliness of the hills. They 
have been initiated into the secret of the ascetic, and have found 
the happiness which is the by-product of pain and danger.” 


But he can relate all their vague cmotionalism—which can all 
too easily become trivial sentimentality—to the whole truth of 
revealed religion. Mountains are not idols to be worshipped, but 
they can be Cathedrals in which God is worshipped all the more 
profoundly for the visible beauty of His creating. The particular 
splendour of high places shows forth the universal and abiding 
splendour of their Creator. The awe and mysticism stirred by the 
mountains need not peter out in vague religiosity and sentiment. It 
can raise the heart to hunger for the more perfect Beauty and the 
more lasting Good. 

Few people write as easily and comfortably as Arnold Lunn. Every 
page of Mountain Jubilee is delightful, some are uproariously funny 
and many are really brilliant. Still, partly to show how carefully 
I have read the book and partly to assert my independence as a critic, 
I must point out to Mr. Lunn that his proof-reading is not above 
reproach—“race”’ for “‘grace”’ on page 13,.“'1938” for “1928” on page 
124, “inventive” for “incentive” on page 103, “‘Streichner” for 
“Streicher” on page 128, then—this is rather a funny one—“‘failing”’ 
for “‘wailing”’ on page 249; on page 262, Mr. Jeffers has, I think, two 
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‘f’s. And—a rather more serious criticism—the book is so loosely 
strung’ together that some phrases, episodes and even pieces of 
poetry are included more than once. I do not suppose Mr. Lunn 
intended to give us a consecutive book but I feel he could have 
drawn the threads more closely together. The book would have 
gained and the great themes would have emerged more clearly. 

But what minor quarrels these are compared with the delight the 
hook has given me! I have lived again sun-drenched moments on 
high summer alps and heard the cow-bells echoing across blue gulfs 
of space above Argentiéres and felt the crunch of snow under my 
ski-boot and seen the Dachstein in snowy radiance under a winter 
moon. And when the great day comes I intend, like Mr. Lunn, to 
go my way rejoicing to the remembered places. 

BARBARA WARD. 


The Young Christian Workers. By Vincent Rochford. Pp. 82. (Burns 
Oates. I5.) 


WITHIN the last hundred years two books written in prison have had 
a profound influence on the course of history in Europe, if not in 
the world: Louis Napoleon’s Les idées européennes and Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf; and it may yet be that a third book, Cardijn’s Mannel de la 
JOC, also the fruit of many solitary hours behind prison bars, will 
have a deeper, more lasting and more positive effect than either or 
both of these works. Such a claim has more than a suspicion of 
extravagance, yet the organization described in the Manuel has de- 
veloped into a veritable Fifth International which so impressed the 
Pope of Catholic Action, Pius XI, that he was moved to call it ipsa 
germana forma Actionis Catholicae. More than this, the spirit of the 
JOC, and to some degree, too, its methods, have not been confined 
to young workers but have overflowed into other specialized groups 
and movements: young agricultural workers, young students and 
so on. Cardinal Verdier, who had seen the JOC at work in his arch- 
diocese and not least in the Red Zone of Paris, exclaimed at a Congress 
in 1937 which gathered 85,000 young men and women from the 
factories and workshops of France: “‘You are the children of a 
miracle!’ In that same year the movement was already beginning 
to grow in England, and by now it has adapted itself to our climate 
and is firmly rooted in English soil. And at a time when there is so 
much discussion of youth organizations, the needs of youth and the 
training of youth, we must be grateful to Fr. Rochford for presenting 
such a sympathetic picture both of the principles and of the action 
of the Young Christian Workers. So vivid is his style, so well chosen 
his examples, that he succeeds in communicating some of his own 
enthusiasm to the reader. 

The essence of the Y.C.W. (ga/lice JOC) is that it is apostolic; its 
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primary aim is to form apostles, to carry on their apostolate in their 
own surroundings. And this is not merely a matter of tactics, for 
*‘it’’ (concentrating on one’s own milieu) “‘is a deep-felt need of Chris- 
tian life, which demands that the very substance of our life’’ (our 
duties, work, relations with others, etc.) ‘‘should become religious 
and apostolic’. The Spirit will renew the face of the earth through 
human instruments, and the Y.C.W. labours to produce fitting 
instruments in the world of the young worker. It provides an aim 
and an ideal to enkindle the charity and encourage the generosity of 
young people, for Cardijn was not unmindful of what Aristotle had 
discovered centuries before: ‘““They have high aspirations; for they 
have not as yet been humiliated by the experience of life. . . . Youth 
is the age when people are most devoted to their friends or relations 
or companions.”’ It does more than this, it offers a technique which 
has rightly been called a new method of social pedagogy: the Enquiry 
System. Before beginning their task of conquering their surroundings 
for Christ they must see them as they really are. Hence the first part 
of any leaders’ meeting is the discussion of answers to a questionnaire 
dealing with some small item of their daily life; then they judge them 
in the light of Christian principles, and finally they decide on appro- 
priate action. Each week the action of the previous week is reviewed. 
Formation is thus given in action, which follows the impact of the 
ideal on the real. 

Two chapters of the book are especially valuable, ““The Leader’s 
Apostolate’ and ““Leaves from Sections’ Notebooks’’, in that they 
describe what the Y.C.W. has achieved as a school, a social service 
and a representative body. The very simplicity of the incidents, 
improving safety measures in a workshop, stamping out immoral 
initiation ceremonies, an increase of wages in a shipyard, are con- 
vincing where more grandiose claims would excite suspicion. Along 
with this social action must be reckoned a still greater force, the 
deepened spiritual life of many thousands of young working men and 
women who are providing a practical commentary on and illustration 
of the growth in recent times of the theology of the Mystical Body 
of Christ. One feels that they have every right to claim that they are 
building ‘‘a New World through a New Youth”. : 

: JoxuN Frrzstmons, 


Spirit of Flame: A Study of St. John of the Cross. By E, Allison Peers. 
(Student Christian Movement Press. 6s.) 


THERE is no need to recommend a study of St. John of the Cross 
by a man who of all Englishmen is probably the best acquainted 
with Spanish mysticism of the sixteenth century. Here he is popu- 
larizing but not vulgarizing his knowledge. His life of St. John 
makes the Saint live. Perhaps he is too sceptical of the miraculous 
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element in it. But the reviewer is not competent to challenge his 
view of the evidence. We could, however, wish that he had told us a 
little more about St. John’s brother, the married market gardener. 
For he also was a contemplative who shared his brother’s love of 
solitary prayer in the open. And when he died, his fellow townsmen 
honoured his funeral as that of a saint. St. John’s poetry, verse and 
prose is assessed with a sure judgement. 

In a book of this compass there is of course no attempt to expound 
in detail the mystical doctrine of St. John. But we are made to 
realize its sublimity and scope and the necessity to study it as a whole. 
We are least satisfied with the defence of St. John’s teaching on 
renunciation. For we do not think that Professor Peers has answered 
the difficulty that, if the maxims laid down in the Ascent of Mount 
Carmel are to be taken literally, the Saint’s love of music and natural 
beauty must be condemned. The test laid down in the third book of the 
Ascent and quoted with approval by Professor Peers is that if music. 
and other pleasant things cause a man immediately to fix his thought 


on God he is benefited by them but otherwise is harmed. If, however, 


the only good use of creatures is to turn away from them to God they 
can have no value for us in themselves. And this in fact is the consis- 
tent teaching of the ascetic tradition followed by St. John. We 
venture to question it. Since God cannot be seen clearly in this 
life creatures give us knowledge of Him which otherwise we could 
not possess. Therefore St. Augustine was mistaken in holding 
that those who know other things than God and the soul are no 
better for it. They are, for they know more of God by knowing 
these things. 

In practice St. John did appreciate such creatures as music and 
scenery in themselves and in them found God. But his formal 
teaching does not correspond with his more satisfactory practice. 
Nor can we acquit him of a serious oversight when he begins the 
Ascent by saying it is addressed to Discalced Carmelites seeking the 
summit of perfection and before breaking it off warns his readers not 
to rejoice in their marriage. 

The truth is that the question of detachment and appreciation 
cannot be solved by the traditional formulas. Both are needed, not 
one alone. And here the reviewer cannot refrain from mentioning 
his pertinent personal experience. From his study of St. John of the 
Cross, considered theoretically he has derived enormous benefit. 
It has opened a vista of God’s power and love and the possi- 
bilities of union with Him even in this life such as probably no other 
writer would have given. But from the practical point of view the 
austere renunciation demanded, the famous nothing did him no little 
spiritual harm. For it made him believe that it was useless for anyone 
to attempt a genuine spiritual and Christian life unless he could at 
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least try to renounce all. For this reason the Cloud of Unknowing 
which is concerned with the uplands but not the summits of the 
contemplative life seems to him a safer and more encouraging book 
than the St. John’s Alpine prospect, which many, perhaps most, 
should read to learn how infinitely magnificent God is and how 
utterly real and how mortal men and women have been even on earth 
made partakers of His Godhead but not as a practical guide for their 
own life of prayer. E. I. WATKIN 


Renascence. By Nicodemus. (Faber & Faber. 8s. 6d.) 


Midnight Hour was a book which aroused a good deal of attention, 
as a personal statement of spiritual crisis. Its author here pleads 
that his anonymity shall be respected; this for the present writer is 
easy, since by some chance he missed the earlier book. Nicodemus 
has now turned to what is perhaps an even more difficult task— 
,that of gathering together essays which form something of an intellec- 
tual record comparable to the earlier spiritual. They can, and indeed 
should, be read independently. 

Three of the essays are pre-war; the other ten come from the war 
years. They have (ostensibly) a number of subjects, but their chief 
subject might be said to be the necessity of discovering in all our 
activities, especially in all our planning, the deep inevitable “‘cosmic 
process’’ of the true Pattern of all things. That Pattern, as it emerges, 
is the fundamental ‘‘dying into life’’, the Pattern of the Cross—‘“a 
spiritual law at least as basic and invariable as any physical law’. 
Nicodemus has discovered this Pattern wherever he has turned. 
“Whether I have studied Mr. T. S. Eliot’s ‘nether world’ of con- 
sciousness, Dr. Martin Buber’s world of I and Thou, the significance 
of tradition or personality, the relation of religion and catastrophe, 
pagan and Christian wisdom, creative and conservative Christianity, 
ptobed the foundations of Renascence art, or contemplated the 
mystery of Salisbury Cathedral, downland spring, or the fore-dawn 
Thames, I have always found myself in the presence of this ‘Pattern 
of the Cross’.”’ 

This Pattern is felt by others than Christians. It is not sufficiently 
understood by many Christians. The surrender of “‘that last inner 
keep of consciousness’’ is necessary to the new birth. The great 
distinction today is between those who believe ‘“‘in Being and those 
who only believe in Becéming’’. The “‘dying into life’ is the means 
by which Becoming enters Being; which means also a Being in 
community. One of the essays is a valuable meditation on Chris- 
tianity and Community, and it considers the possibility of the estab- 
lishment of some sort of modern Christian communities—‘‘mortised 
with such pledges as the Benedictine vows of stability, conversion, 
and obedience, translated into the terms and conditions of today”’. 
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But the more immediate need is for Christians to meet non-Christians 
on the basis of that Pattern of experience and belief. It is not, of 
course, a matter of a reduced Christianity; Nicodemus is far from 
suggesting that. It is rather an effort to recover one of “‘the tongues 
of the Spirit’. ‘“‘All real life,’’ he quotes from Martin Buber, ‘“‘is 
meeting.’ If that is so, then the ‘‘meeting”’ in which our life exists 
will have its own language, but we must be willing to receive it. We 
may meet those of the Second Birth who do not easily talk our ortho- 
dox tongue—even though that orthodoxy is the language of Jeru- 
salem. (And, of course, they may—they just may—think that we 
are the Parthians, Elamites, and those from parts of Libya. Few 
gospellers are ever quite at their ease while being gospelled.) If 
we are all in catastrophe we must still be able to speak, and listen, to 
our companions in catastrophe. It is not only our souls, but our 
voices, that must be converted. The Pattern of the Cross must have 
its own accent, and Christians, as well as non-Christians, have to 
learn it. . 

This is to moralize on Nicodemus’s essays, and perhaps to go 
beyond them. It is, at least, a tribute to their serious value that one 
reader should be so attentive. 

CHARLES WILLIAMS. 


Biblical Politics. Studies in Christian Social Doctrine. By Alexander 
Miller. (S.C.M. Press. 76 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


CHRISTIANITY will tell man how to get out of his predicament, but only 
on condition that he allows it to tell him precisely what his predicament 
is: from this opening point the author goes on to a discussion of sin, 
and of the fact that religion covers the whole of life and not just “‘the 
spiritual side’. This leads to questions of social justice and their 
relation to evangelism. Chapter II re-states the Christian theme of 
Redemption in terms of a dialectic (with the obvious reservations) for 
the sake of those whose thinking is naturally cast in those terms: the 
attempt is admirable, the result less convicing than it might have been; 
it must be questioned also whether the author does not confuse the 
contention that history has in fact been determined by economic 
forces with the sheory that it must be exclusively so determined—even 
if the former be true you are still far from being able to say that 
Christianity has no interest in denying economic determinism (p. 31), 
as indeed the author later on admits when he speaks (p. 71) of inter- 
rupting the ‘‘sequence of historical necessity’’. It is the old question 
of evolution or revolution: we must surely beware of blurring the 
difference. The chapter on politics makes the point that the Christian 
State is not the one that formally acknowledges God, but the one that 
does the things which God ordains that the State should do; but the 


discussion of the right to overthrow an unjust order needs more 
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careful definition: if (as is not very clear) it is question of violent 
revolution, it is not enough to balance the merits of the two competing 
orders without reference to thé evils which revolution itself must cause. 
Similarly, there are good points in the discussion of war, but it omits 
some essential points (e.g. the use of evil means to attain just ends). 
Some readers at least will find the treatment of the Pope’s Peace 
Points and of the declaration by the religious leaders in this country a 
trifle jaundiced; as also the author’s somewhat acid comments on 
“‘Hildebrandism”, which cannot fairly be judged without some 
reference to the difference between a Christendom and a religiously 
heterogeneous world. 

The last chapter, on “Personal and Corporate Discipline’, is 
excellent and humbling. No use preaching unless you try to live by 
the Gospel; but living by the Gospel has today a predominantly 
economic connotation. The author quotes: ““The piety of a comfort- 
able clergy . . . does not impress us,’’ and remarks: “We will 
surrender anything except economic privilege, yet the failure to 
surrender economic privilege is the major denial of the Gospel in the 
Church of our day.”? The chapter is a cogent one, and needs to be 
meditated on; it ends with some valuable practical suggestions. 

G. V. 


Why Exhibit Works. of Art? Collected Essays on the Traditional or 
“*Normal’’ view of Art. By Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. (Luzac 
& Co. 6s.). ‘ 


BasinG himself on ground common both to the Hindu and Catholic 
philosophies, Professor Coomaraswamy expounds the view that beauty 
and therefore art are objective. Art is not something which gives a 
particular kind of pleasure. On the contrary, beauty is closely de- 
pendent on truth, and art must accordingly express truth. This 
truth is the spiritual truth of an ideal order, the order of ideas in the 
Divine Word. Beautiful forms are sensible forms which express such 
ideas. As we would put it, are forms significant of such ideas. In 
this fundamental view of beauty and art, which he truly describes as 
normal, we are in hearty agreement with the author and welcome his 
assertion and exposition of it. If we do not follow him in condemning 
“aesthetic” and “‘aestheticism”’ it is because we do not, as he does, 
understand the “‘aisthesis”’ of beauty as a feeling of subjective pleasure 
but as the distinctive type of intuition which apprehends significant 
form. 

This, however, is merely a difference of terminology. There is, 
however, a more real disagreement between us. We must join issue 
with Professor Coomaraswamy’s condemnation of individualism and 
tepresentationalism in art. The ideas in the Divine Mind are not only 
specific. ‘There are also ideas of individuals, an idea of Socrates as well 
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as an idea of man. And the significant form of such ideas of in- 
dividuals are the individual portraits and representations of detail 
to which the author objects. Moreover, since the forms of nature 
are significant of ideas there can be no objection to the repre- 
sentational art which follows closely the natural object, provided, that 
is to say, the artist does not merely copy, but so selects the forms he 
reproduces as to disengage them from the confusion and interference 
so common in nature and thus exhibit his scene as significant. For this 
reason we are convinced that a selective photography is genuine art. 

But the divergence goes deeper. We cannot, like the author, see 
in the modern movement towards man ‘and nature studied for their 
own sakes and in their individual detail a positive perversion. On the 
contrary, it has been good and necessary inasmuch as: the horizontal 
movement of the human spirit to man and the natural world should be 
developed freely. What has been evil and perverse is the neglect or 
actual denial of the complementary vertical movement which is 
consciously aware of the spirit expressed by yet transcending these 
human and natural objects. That is to say, the fault of modern art 
has not been that it has studied and represented the individual or the 
detailed appearance of sensible forms, but the failure to see and there- 
fore sufficiently present them as significant forms. In short, whereas 
Professor Coomaraswamy stands for reaction pure and simple, we 
look forward to a synthesis combining the objectivity and spiritual 
insight of the traditional view of art with the modern interest in 
individuality and sensible detail. That they can be combined is 
proved by the achievement of religious baroque art. 

We agree with the high value set by the author on the humbler 
crafts. But we cannot agree that the object of a work of art makes no 
difference to its artistic value, that it is false to call a well-built cathedral 
a finer work of art than a well-built barn. Granted that cathedral and 
barn present their respective significant form with equal competence, 
it remains true that the forms of the cathedral express more and more 
sublime ideas than the forms of the barn. But the good builder of barns, 
Professor Coomaraswamy would reply, and certainly the good builder 
of primitive huts, intended a religious symbolism, that is to create forms 
significant like those of the cathedral of Divine truth, If so, to that 
extent he made his barn or hut a church. And there are objects whose 

uses are too low for reverent symbolic employment—a dust-bin, for 
example, or sewage installation. And a well-painted Madonna is 
aesthetically superior to a picture equally well painted of a grinning old 
hag. For her form is more significant of spirit. Therefore while 
we assent wholeheartedly to the principles here defended we dissent 
from many conclusions drawn from: what we believe to be an im- 
perfect and too narrow understanding of them. 

E. I. WarKin. 
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Seven Winters. By Elizabeth Bowen. (Longmans, Green & Co. 
35. 6d.) 

DuBLIN has a unique power among Cities to impress itself upon the 
mind and to enshrine, not always unmercifully, the experiences: it 
has given to the heart. Miss Bowen has therefore done well to add 
this pendant to the larger chronicle of ‘‘Bowen’s Court”. Her seven 
Dublin winters were, in some sense, an excursion, because the Bowens 
were never Dubliners within the deeper meaning of that momentous 
word. Their civic loyalties were bound up with Cork, and it was 
only Henry Cole Bowen’s professional duties at the Bar which brought 
them to the house in Herbert Place. I know them well—the austere, 
substantial houses stretching from Bagot Street Bridge to the sedate 
Georgian Church closing the vista of Mount Street. I had, for three 
months, a flat in one of them, and Miss Bowen’s nursery prospect 
over the canal is very familiar to me. There is no house ever quite 
like one’s first house, though others may endear themselves more 
closely. Miss Bowen has done her duty to Herbert Place most deli- 
cately. The rooted life of Edwardian Dublin in the quieter circles. 
of the Ascendancy, the life so separate and proud, the calm assump- 
tions—all these are beautifully rendered. 

There are details, accurate and compelling, both of place and 
personality. ‘“The ring and rumble of trams going over bridges”— 
that is the signature tune of Dublin; Miss Thieler’s dancing classes 
in the Molesworth Hall, with its scrubbed floors, twisted stone stairs, 
and ‘‘Protestant smell’’; Miss Thieler herself, ageless, vibrant, and: 
slightly exotic, importing the mystery of movement into that firm, 
inflexible society. Miss Bowen’s portrait of her mother is of someone 
seen rather in the distance, yet held affectionately. She drifts across 
these brief pages like a scent. Of Henry Cole Bowen there is less; 
his daughter has paid that tribute memorably elsewhere. There is a 
succession of governesses from England. Like most middle-class 
English people, they were uncomfortable and uncomprehending among 
the Irish. Miss Baird and Miss Wallis linked sympathetic hands across 
the years with John Henry Newman and Gerard Manley Hopkins. 

Miss Bowen has the blessed merit of not rebelling against her back- 
ground; that is one among the many qualities which make her so. 
remarkable a writer. But her comment reveals continually the 
acumen of her mind. The following apergus are typical: 

“<A nema where a child no var oh is is virtually rolled up. and put 
away.’ 

“T pity people who do not cant for Society: hyo are poorer for the 
oblation they do not make.” 

And of St. Stephen’s Church: 

“It emphasized what was at once august and rational in man’s. 
relations with God.”’ ROBERT SPEAIGHT. 

















